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EXECUTIVE  SOMMARI 


This  Is  the  fourth  quarterly  report  of  WRAIH  researoh 
evaluating  tha  huaaa  dlaaasioas  of  tba  Unit  Manning  System  (QMS) 
and  tba  light  Infantry  division  oonoept.  This  report 
oonoentrates  alaoat  exclusively  on  battalion  rotation  and  unit 
replaoeaent  issues  pertaining  to  the  OHS.  Chapter  X  provides  the 
background  for  this  researoh,  and  sketohea  the  six  related  but 
dlstlnot  areas  of  researoh  aotivlty  in  the  VRAXR  effort. 
Chapters  XX  through  VI  provide  detailed  analyses  and 
r eooaaendations . 

The  COSORT  oonoept  works.  Both  survey  and  interview  data  at 
two  points  in  tiaa  oontlnue  to  show  saall  but  consistent 
differences  la  horizontal  cohesion  in  favor  of  COHORT  units. 
This  finding  is  not  reaarkable;  it  slaply  oonflras  what  all 
experienced  coaaanders  already  know:  the  longer  soldiers  train 
together  the  better  they  know  one  another*  and  the  better  they 
perfora. 

Reaarkable  is  the  persistence  of  these  differences  despite 
alaost  every  type  of  organizational  chaos  the  Aray  could  throw  at 
COHORT  units.  COHORT  units  rotated  between  Europe  and  COHOS,  and 
reaained  better  bonded  than  nonCOHORT  units.  COHORT  units 
endured  pronounced  leader  turbulence,  and  reaained  better 
bonded.  COHORT  units  took  up  new  equlpaent  or  resuaed  using  old 
equlpaent,  yet  reaained  better  bonded.  COHORT  units  lived  with 
conflicting  inforaation,  ruaors,  resentoenta  (usually  by  their 
MCOs ) ,  and  local  disregard  of  the  OA  personnel  policies,  and 
reaained  better  bonded.  The  enhanoed  horizontal  bonding  in 
COHORT  units  is  reaarkable  because  it  endures  despite  events  and 
actions  aost  likely  to  underalne  it.  Because  it  is  robust— in 
view  of  the  countervailing  foroes— the  aere  presence  of 
differences  favoring  COHORT  is  all  the  sore  lapresslve. 

In  the  rotation  experience  the  Aray  also  found  a  second  way 
to  create  higher  levels  of  horizontal  cohesion.  The  OSARIOR 
battalions  (and  one  COHOS  battalion)  slaply  bad  their  personnel 
stabilized  with  the  expectation  they  would  serve  together  for 
soae  period  of  tiae  after  return  to  COHOS.  Sven  these  stabilized 
units  showed  levels  of  horizontal  cohesion  coaparable  with  OSOT 
trained  and  stabilized  units. 

Why  this  happened  reaains  a  puzzle.  Xf  the  task  of  creating 
cohesive  units  were  as  slaple  as  pronouncing  thea  stabilized,  the 
Aray  would  have  solved  the  cohesion  problea  long  ago.  One 
possible  explanation  is  that  these  units  had  definite  tasks  that 
were  laportant,  aeanlngful,  aotlvatlng  and  which  required  well 
organized  leadership.  They  continued  training,  then  readied  and 
turned  in  all  equlpaent,  then  rotated  between  OCOHOS  and  COHOS. 
The  tasks,  therefore,  allowed  these  units  to  overooae  the  leader 
and  inforaation  turbulenoe  experlenoed  by  OSOT  trained  COHORT 
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units •  Without  a  demanding  mission  Ilka  equipment  modernization 
or  rotation,  simple  stabilization  nay  not  have  had  tha  observed 
affaot. 

This  is  not  tha  whole  story,  however.  Observations  and 
interviews  indloata  that  work  Ufa  in  thasa  units  was 
qualitatively  dlffarant  following  stabilization.  Apparently  tha 
expectation  of  oontlnuad  service  with  tha  same  paopla  permitted 
tha  exehaage  of  aqulpaant  and  expertise  aoross  platoons  and 
ooapanlas  in  aora  ways  and  with  graatar  fraquanoy  than  bafora 
stabilization  was  announoad.  Whatever  tha  raason,  tha  experience 
of  tha  stablllzad  units  calls  into  question  whether  OSUT  training 
is  neoessary  for  improving  horizontal  cohesion  in  Army  units. 

Battalion  rotation  was  successful.  Extensive  interview  and 
observational  data  oanflra  that  tha  Aroy  oan  rotate  battalions 
with  few  untoward  affects  on  soldiers,  their  faaillas,  or 
ooaaunlties.  Two  aajor  lessons  eaarga  froa  tha  battalion 
rotation  experlaent. 

The  first  is  tha  inability  of  tha  Aray  to  learn  froa  suoh 
experiences.  Eaoh  unit  and  coaaunity  faced  tha  rotation  problaa 
alone,  as  if  they  ware  tha  only  unit  rotating,  and  as  if  tha  Aray 
had  never  attaaptad  anything  like  it  bafora.  Consequently,  soaa 
of  tha  saaa  aistakas  made  in  tha  earlier  ooapany  rotations  ware 
repeated  in  tha  battalion  rotations.  Tha  Aray  is  not  through 
with  battalion  sized  rotations;  a  nuabar  -of  Apache  helicopter 
battalions  will  eventually  rotate  to  Europe.  They,  too,  will  no 
doubt  also  start  froa  soratoh,  unaindful  that  aany  probleas  have 
already  bean  addressed  and  solved. 

The  seoond  lesson  learned  is  that  a  rotation  is  a  peaoatiaa, 
unit,  permanent  change-of -station  aove.  It  is  not  a 
deployaant.  This  distinction  is  important  beoausa  tha  planning 
and  operational  tasks  involved  in  moving  a  large  group  of 
soldiers  and  their  families  requires  ar>  enormous  amount  of  time 
and  energy  spread  over  a  prolonged  period  of  time.  It  is  tha 
distinction  between  "taking  a  trip"  and  "moving." 

Without  tha  additional  staff  resources  necessary  to 
accomplish  tha  move,  tha  units  participating  in  tha  rotation  ware 
forced  to  devote  staff  time  and  energy  to  this  task,  often  at 
cost  to  their  operational  and  training  duties.  In  most  cases  the 
primary  burden  fall  on  tha  battalion  executive  offioers.  Their 
performances  were  outstanding  but  the  costs  were  high  (i.e.,  the 
disruption  of  their  normal  duties  and  tha  personal  stress  they 
experienced  in  trying  to  manage  two  full-time  jobs). 

In  addition,  some  senior  officers  and  staff  planners  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that,  unlike  a  deployed  unit,  a  rotating  unit 
must  have  sufficient  time  to  settle-in  after  its  arrival  and 
before  it  undertakes  major  training  activities.  For  the  sake  of 
gaining  a  few  additional  days  of  post-rotation  field  training, 
some  units  plaoed  their  unsettled  soldiers  and  families  in  very 
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stressful  situation*.  Over  the  oourss  of  the  previous  ooapany 
COHORT  rotations  to  03ARS0R,  w*  issrnsd  that  thoso  units  which 
took  adequate  tins  to  rssattla  fanilias  aftar  tha  rotation 
generally  outparfornad  those  units  that  rushad  into  training 
aetivitles.  Ha  azpaet  to  saa  tha  Sana  findings  raplioatad  hara. 

Tha  nost  worrisome  polloy  implication  of  this  raport  lias  la 
tha  unit  raplaoaaant  data.  Interviews  and  observations  reveal 
vary  llttla  appraolatlon  by  battalion  oonnandars  and  thalr  aanlor 
staff  and  no  appraolatlon  on  tha  part  of  first  sargaanta  and 
ooapany  oonnandars  and  other  snail  unit  oadra  regarding  tha 
lnportanoa  of  capitalizing  on  buddy  knowledge  to  enhance  unit 
oobaslon.  Many  of  thasa  leaders  saon  oblivious  to  tha 
possibilities  of  oroas-levellng  within  oonpanles  to  areata  plaoas 
for  raplaoaaant  paokats.  Given  thalr  druthers,  they  prefer  to 
fill  spaces  in  total  disregard  of  faces.  Unless  this  nindaet  is 
changed,  tha  whole  CMS  axparlanca  will  nelt  bsok  into  the 
individual  raplaoaaant  systas  ie  was  designed  to  eliminate. 

Changing  personnel  praocicas  at  battalion  and  ooapany  levels 
will  not  be  easy.  Tha  0.5.  Aray  has  operated  on  an  individual 
raplaoaaant  nodal  since  1917;  few  coapany  grade  offloars  or  NCOs 
laaglne  doing  business  any  other  way.  It  is  one  thing  to  raise 
and  deploy  COHORT  companies  and  battalions  which  can  be  dona  as  a 
natter  of  policy.  It  is  something  else  to  teach  snail  unit 
ooaaandars  how  to  use  lntaot  raplaoaaant  paokats.  Policy  and 
proaounoaaants  have  llttla  affaot  this  low  in  the  Aray 
organization  where  COHORT  policy  is  presently  circumvented  with 
cynical  disregard. 

In  suaaary,  tha  existing  data  froa  tha  VRAIR  evaluation  of 
the  human  dimensions  of  tha  CMS  land  strong  support  to  three 
conclusions : 

(1)  Tha  Aray  can  create  battalions  that  exhibit  enhanced 
horizontal  cohesion  either  by  establishing  companies  with  OSOT 
trained  soldiers  or  by  stabilizing  personnel  and  giving  them 
challenging,  real  alsslons. 

(2)  The  Aray  can  rotate  battalions  without  destroying 
horizontal  cohesion,  and  in  the  process  by  stabilizing  cadre 
the  Aray  can  enhance  performance  aoross  companies  and  staff 
sections . 

(3)  The  whole  CMS  experlaent  is  in  Jeopardy  if  battalion  and 
coapany  commanders  cannot  oapltallze  on  the  cohesion  potential 
of  replaceaent  packets  of  soldiers  who  already  know  one  another 
when  they  arrive  at  the  coapany  or  battery. 
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Chapter  I 

Background  and  Overview 


LTC  Larry  H.  Zngrahao,  Ph.O. 
and 

LTC  Jaaea  A.  Martin,  Ph.D. 


S  to  Ice  round 


la  1981  the  0.3.  Army  instituted  the  Hew  Manning  Systaa 
(HNS)  and  la  1986  renaaed  this  program  The  Halt  Manning  Systaa 
(DNS).  Tha  primary  objective  of  this  prograa  was  to  aahanoa 
potential  ooabat  effeotiveneas  through  tha  reduction  of  paraonnal 
turbulanoa.  By  oraatiag  aora  stabla  units,  tha  Aray  hopad  to: 
(1)  aahanoa  uait  training,  <2}  raduea  tha  potaatial  for  strata* 
ralatad  breakdown  la  ooabat  by  proaofting  interpersonal  bonding 
aaong  aoldlars  as  wall  as  batvaaa  soldiars  and  thalr  laadars,  (3) 
lnoraasa  tha  soldiar's  idaatifioatlon  with  his  unit  and  his 
coaaltaant  to  tha  unit's  mission,  aad  (4)  develop  a  graatar  sansa 
of  asprit  da  oorps  among  uait  aaabsrs  and  unit  faaillas. 

Tha  original  MM3  prograa  was  eoaposad  of  two  ladapandaat 
sub-systems:  tha  0.3.  Aray  Reglaental  Systaa  and  tha  COHORT 
(Cohasloa,  Operational  Raadlnasa,  aad  Training)  Onit  Moveaant 
Systaa.  VRAIR's  rasaaroh  activities  target  on  tha  COHORT  Onit 
Movement  Systaa  and  this  report  focuses  on  tha  huaan  dlaanslons 
assooiated  with  tha  iapleaentation  of  tha  COHORT  systaa. 


Tha  COHORT  Oalt  Movement  System 

Tha  COHORT  unit  movement  systaa  was  designed  to  keep 
soldiers  and  thalr  Leaders  together  in  tha  saaa  units  for 
axtandad  periods  of  time.  first  term  soldiars,  who  had  thalr 
initial  Aray  training  experience  as  a  group,  called  Oaa  Station 
Onit  Training  (or  030T),  ware  aatohed  with  a  oadra  of  offloers 
and  MCOs  to  fora  a  new  ooapaay  sized  uait  at  a  fORSCOM 
installation.  These  COHORT  units  had  a  three-year  life  cycle 
geared  to  the  flrst-tara  soldiar's  aalistaant.  In  tha  majority 
of  cases,  these  units  ware  deployed  QC0R03  for  a  part  of  tha 
unit's  Ufa  cyola  (18  aoaths  OSAREUR  or  12  Booths  Corea). 

In  FT85  HQOA  reorganised  a  number  of  oosbee  battalions  under 
the  COHORT  (Jnlt  Movement  Systaa.  This  was  a  planned  extension  of 
the  original  .IMS  prograa.  Eight  battalions  were  foraad  under 
somewhat  modified  COHORT  models  and  these  units  rotated  to  and 
from  03ARE0R  during  tha  suaaer  of  1986  (four  units  in  COHOS 
switched  with  four  like-  type  units  in  03ARE0R).  There  are  also 
four  COHORT  battalions  which  ware  forned  (with  traditional  COHORT 
coapanies/batteriea )  as  part  of  the  7th  Infantry  Division 
(Light).  These  battalions  are  not  currently  scheduled  to  rotate 
0C0M0S. 
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ho  HQDA  HM5  Refooused  Field  Evaluation 

MU klU  aoientlsts  have  had  various  dagraas  of  involvment  la 
tha  HQDA  evaluation  of  tha  QMS  slnoa  the  baginning  of  this  affort 
la  1981.  Thasa  afforts  ara  highlighted  la  tha  Movember  1985  Halt 
Manning  Systaa  WRAIR  Taohnloal  Report  #1.  In  1985  HQDA  rafoouaad 
its  evaluation  affort  and  VRA2R  assuaad  a  major  role  la  tha 
evaluation.  This  rola  involves  several  diatiaot  rasasroh 
activities:  \ 

(1)  Soldier  survey.  WRAIR,  through  TCATA  and  thalr  9DM  on- 
statlon  data  oollaotlon  agents,  is  oonduotlng  self-administered 
attltudlnal  surveys  aaong  soldiers  of  saleotad  COHORT  and 
aonCOHORT  battalions  and  oaapanias/battarias  both  in  COHOS  and 
OSAREOR  (five  ltarations  over  three  years).  Tha  primary 
objectives  of  this  affort  are:  (a)  to  develop  reliable  and  valid 
survay  measures  of  cohesion  (tha  various  human  dimensions  thought 
to  be  associated  with  unit  coabat  readiness  and  individual 
psyohologioal  sustainability  in  oombat);  and  (b)  to  compare 
COHORT  and  nonCOHORT  units  on  thasa  dimensions  of  ooheslon  over 
time. 

(2)  Spouse  survey.  in  October  1985.  WRAIR  began  a  panel 
study  of  s  sample  of  wives  of  COHORT  and  nonCOHORT  soldiers. 
This  study  built  on  previous  WRAIR  family  Unit  pssearoh  and 
investigated  the  relationship  between  family  life  and  soldier 
unit  issues.  Data  oollaotlon  Involves  three  Iterations  of  a 
self-administered  mailed  survey  over  an  18-month  period. 

(3)  Battalion  rotation,  family-unit-oommunity  study.  This 
descriptive  study,  which  began  In  October  1985,  Involves  an  In 
depth  look  at  battalion  rotation  planning  and  implementation. 
The  study's  purpose  Is  to  describe  the  Impact  of  the  rotation 
prooess  on  unit  meabers,  their  families,  other  community 
residents,  and  the  coaaunlty. 

(»)  Unit  Interviews.  In  October  1985,  VfRAXR  scientists 
began  a  series  of  unit  visits  designed  to  provide  additional 
qualitative  information  in  support  of  the  COHORT-nonCQHORT 
comparisons.  Three  times  over  an  id-month  period,  extensive 
individual  and  group  interviews  were  conducted  with  seleated 
battalion  commanders  and  their  staffs,  ooapany/battery 
commanders  and  their  cadre,  and  selected  groups  of  first-term 
soldiers.  These  in  depth  interviews  were  designed  to  enhanoe  the 
interpretation  of  the  survey  data,  and  to  allow  WRAXR  scientists 
the  opportunity  to  explore  emerging  issues  in  ways  not  possible 
with  sole  reliance  on  a  structured  survey  instrument. 

(5)  Battalion  reconstitution,  morale  and  ooheslon.  Under 
the  UMS ,  rotating  battalions  have  stabilized  personnel 
assignments  with  augmentations  made  only  at  fixed  intervals. 
"Packages”  of  mostly  first-term  soldiers  will  be  added  to  the 
battalion  at  selected  points;  these  packages  will  be  squads, 
platoons,  and  possibly  companies  of  OSUT  trained  soldiers.  Many 


of  cheat  soldiars  will  how*  trained  together  aad  will  arrive  at 
tha  unit  la  cohesive  group#  with  th#  expectation  of  remaining 
together.  TBaaa  groups  may  be  split  up  to  meet  tha  replacement 
aaads  of  tha  battalion.  it  tha  saaa  time,.  battalion  members  will 
have  traiaad  togathar  for  at  laast  18  months,  aad  thasa  units  ara 
expected  to  ba  fairly  ooheaive.  Tha  implications  for  morale  aad 
oohasioa  of  iatagratiag  a  aaw  soldiar  paokaga  Into  aa  alraady 
axlstlag  aad  oohesive  group  ara  not  known.  This  projeot  is  to 
daaorlba  tha  raaoastitutlon  and  socialisation  prooass,  aad  to 
laara  how  thay  affaot  aorala  and  oohasioa. 

(6)  i  study  of  tha  ?th  Cafaatry  Division  (Light).  in 
assooiatad  QMS  rasaaroh  affort  is  an  axtanslva  lnvastigation  of 
tha  astabllshaant  of  tha  Army's  first  light  infantry  division. 
Tha  rasaaroh  activities  at  Fort  Ord  involva:  (a)  ae  intarviaw- 
obsarvatloaal  study  over  tlaa  of  oaa  COHORT  battalion,  (b)  a 
study  of  leadership  issues  across  a  number  of  COHORT  units,  and 
(o)  a  study  of  family-unit-eammunity  Issues  related  to  tha 
establishaeat  and  operation  of  a  light  infantry  division. 


Overview 


Tha  following  ohaptars  (II  through  71)  of  this  fourth  MM3 
report  focus  on  battalion  rotation  and  unit  replacement  issues. 
In  Chapter  II  LTC  Martin  and  Dr.  Marlowe  summarise  interview  and 
observation  data  on  tha  process  of  rotating  bateallons  to  or  from 
CONUS  with  particular  attention  to  tha  perspective  of  soldiers. 

Tha  information  aakes  clear  that  a  peacetime,  unit  rotation 
is  very  different  froa  a  unit  deployment  and  that  to  adequately 
plan  and  carry  out  a  rotation  requires  additional  staff  rasouroas 
at  tha  ualt  level  and  tha  adoption  of  a  command  mentality  whiob 
recognizes  tha  settling-in  time  required  by  families  after  any 
permanent  ahanga  of  station  move.  Failure  to  recognize  these 
issues  resulted  in  overburdening  key  unit  staff,  primarily  tha 
battalion  executive  officers,  and  it  resulted  la  morale  problems 
when  soldiers  were  foroed  to  begin  field  training  before  they  had 
adequately  settled  their  families  in  the  new  area. 

Martin  and  Marlowe  also  point  out  the  role  that  activities 
like  Force  Modernization  had  in  building  cohesion,  especially  in 
units  that  were  not  built  on  the  bases  of  the  common  first-term 
03UT  training  experience. 

In  Chapter  III  LTC  Schneider  summarizes  observations  on  the 
rotation  experiences  of  rotating  families  and  affected 
communities.  He  points  out  tbs  critical  role  of  companies  la 
both  information  dissemination  and  in  sponsoring  effective  family 
support  groups.  He  further  notes  that  wives  groups  were  usually 
effective  only  in  rotating  battalions.  As  will  be  apparent  in 
subsequent  reports,  wives  groups  required  a  real  world  task  to 
provide  group  coherence. 


On  the  whole,  LTC  Schneidir  reports  the  battalion  rotation 
experiment  was  quits  successful.  Tbs  aorals  of  rotating  vivas 
rsaalnsd  high,  and  aany  oonsidsrtd  it  tbslr  bast  Army  move.  What 
problsas  tbsrs  wars  foousad  on  tlaely  and  aoourata  information 
dissemination,  par captions  of  favored  traataant  in  tba  gaining 
communities,  failure  to  stars  plans  aaong  communities,  and 
failure  to  ground  family  support  aotlvites  in  the  ooapanlas 
rather  than  in  tba  battalion. 

Chapter  17  reprints  a  lengthy  exexoutive  summary  of  a 
comparative  historical  analysis  of  soldier  replaeement  policies 
written  by  Major  Kozuaplik,  and  reprinted  here  with  his 
permission.  tozuaplik  ooapared  Infantry  replaoaaant  systems 
aaong  the  British,  French,  Germans,  Japanese,  and  Aaerloans  over 
tba  past  150  years.  8e  argues  oonvinolngly  that  individual  vs. 
unit  replaoeaent  is  a  false  dichotomy,  since  both  are  neoessary. 
The  crucial  point,  in  his  analysis,  is  the  necessity  of  first 
linking  tba  soldier  with  a  large  unit  identity  (like  tha 
regiaent)  before  worrying  overly  much  about  oohaslon  in  the  small 
unit . 


In  Chapter  7  LTC  Schneider  sees  plenty  to  worry  about 
concerning  replaoaaents  in  company  sized  units.  Sohnelder 
reports  observations  from  a  quasi-experiment  of  inserting 
replacements  into  cohesive  units  during  a  aajcr  FTX.  Sis 
observations  suggest  COHORT  units  ean  rapidly  asslailate 
replaoaaents,  Just  like  conventionally  organized  units,  but  that 
small  unit  leaders  paid  little  attention  to  developing  either 
horizontal  or  vertical  cohesion.  He  attributes  the  failure  to 
the  interchangeable  part  aentallty  of  the  Aaerloan  Aray  whloh 
Kozuaplik  dates  froa  1917,  to  ispliolt  rules  proscribing  informal 
contacts  aaong  leaders  and  led,  and  to  a  failure  to  recognize  the 
laportance  of  small  group  ties  in  building  and  enhancing 
psychological  readiness  for  combat. 

In  Chapter  71  CPT  7altkus  provides  an  update  of  the  soldier 
suryey  of  cohesion  which  now  Includes  two  survey  administrations. 
7aie<cus  shows  that  COHORT  companies  continue  to  show  slgnlfioally 
greater  cohesion,  although  the  dlfferenoes  at  Time  2  were  not  as 
great  as  at  Tlae  1.  The  interactions  aaong  ooabat  arms  and 
C0NUS/0CQNU3  preclude  simple  Interpretations. 

When  oompany  sized  units  were  ranked  on  the  horizontal 
cohesion  measure  at  both  points  in  time,  only  the  light  Infantry 
units  greatly  lowered  their  ranking  vis-a-vis  other  unit  types. 
In  examining  the  total  sample  Vaitkus  found  that  units  which 
declined  sharply  seeaed  to  be  marked  by  leaders  perceived  as 
exploitative,  unfair,  incompetent,  and  oblivious  to  soldier  needs 
and  welfare.  To  what  extent  this  explanation  can  be  applied  to 
the  dramatic  decline  in  light  infantry  scores  is  the  foous  of  our 
next  report. 
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Abstract 


Battalion  Rotation  was  designed  aa  an  effort  to  aaa  If  the 
enhanced  oobaalon  brought  about  by  stabilizing  soldlara  In  aaall 
groups  (l.e..  froa  squads,  orawa,  and  saetlons  to  eoapanlas  and 
battarlas)  oould  ba  oarrlad  out  at  tha  level  of  a  ooabat 
battalion.  Oasplta  a  nuabar  of  oparational  problaaa.  this  affort 
vs#  vary  auooaasful.  Tba  sharad  experiences  of  noraal  training. 
Poroa  Hodernixation  (prlaarlly  aqulpaant  ohangas).  and  rotation 
all  oontrlbutad  to  anbanoad  teaavork  and  intarparsonal  bonding 
aaong  tha  soldlara  In  tbasa  units.  What  was  aost  lapressiva  was 
tha  teaavork  and  bonding  aaong  Isadora  in  thoss  battalions  whars 
oadra  stability  was  aohieved. 

Tha  battalion  rotation  axarolsa  daoonstratad  that  tha  Arny 
oan  rotaea  battalions.  It  also  provided  lnforaatlon  on  what  to 
do  and  what  not  to  do  In  ordar  to  oarry  out  suob  an  notion 
effectively  and  afflolantly.  In  this  regard,  ws  laarnad  vary 
olaarly  that  a  peacetime,  unit  rotation  is  vary  diffaront  froa  a 
unit  daployaant  and  that  to  adequately  plan  and  oonduot  a 
rotation  raquiras  additional  staff  resources  at  tha  unit  Laval 
and  tha  adoption  of  a  ooaaand  mantallty  which  recognizes  that 
faalLlaa  need  adequate  settling-in  tin#  after  any  parnanant 
ohaaga-of-statlon  nova.  failure  to  reoognize  tbasa  two  Issues 
resulted  in  overburdening  key  unit-  staff,  prlaarlly  tba  battalion 
executive  offloar.  Morale  problaaa  also  developed  in  units  that 
forced  soldiers  to  resuae  field  training  before  they  bad 
adaquataly  settled  their  fsallles  in  the  new  area. 

Tha  aost  critical  phase  of  tba  Battalion  Rotation  affort  la 
yet  to  ooae.  This  la  tba  reload  pbase  that  la  scheduled  to  occur 
15  to  IB  sonths  after  tha  rotation.  Thera  is  no  evidenoe  that 
ooaasnders  have  considered  tha  iaportanoa  of  using  a  group 
replaoeaent  nodal  to  aoooapllsh  this  reload.  It  is  olaar  that 
tha  reload  process  has  tha  potential  for  building  onto  or  undoing 
tha  positive  COHORT  effects  of  Battalion  Rotation.  In  examining 
tha  reload  process,  it  is  orltloal  that  we  ooae  to  understand  how 
self  sustaining,  oohaslva,  and  high  par foraance  unit  cultures  gat 
transaitted  and  aalntalnad  as  a  unit  goes  through  tha  process  of 
incorporating  new  aeabers.  In  tha  long  run,  this  say  be  tha  aost 
orltloal  issue  in  all  of  tha  Aray’s  Onit  Manning  Systea 
Initiatives . 
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Introduction 


Baokxround 

The  obleotlv*.  Battalion  Rotation  wa*  designed  to  oaptura 
tbo  benefits  of  building  a  battalion  in  CONUS  than  "relocating" 
that  unit,  to  inoluda  family  members,.  on  a  permanent  ohanga  of 
atation  nova.  Offioial  planning  fo$  Battalion  Rotation  bagan 
with  a  1961  HQDA  Conoapt  Paper  (Raw  Nanning  Systea  Tank  Foroa, 
ODCSPBR,  12  Juna  81,  SAB).  Specifioaliy ,  Annas  B  of  that  Conoapt 
Pap ar  daaoribad  Battalion  Rotation  aa  a  taat  affort  to  aaa  if  tha 
anhanoad  oohaaion  brought  about  by  atablllslng  aoldlara  in  aaall 
groupa  <l.a* ,  froa  squads,  orawa,  and  aaotlona  to  eoapanlaa  and 
battarlaa)  oould  ba  oarrlad  out  at  tha  level  of  a  ooabat 
battalion. 

During  tha  paat  five  yaara  othar  lai’uaa  hava  baan  addad  to 
tha  Battalion  Rotation  aganda,  Boat  notably  Foroa  Modarnisatlon 
and  Foroa  Restructuring  (a.g.,  oonvaralon  to  Ml  Tanka  and  M2IFV* 
and  tha  raoonflguratlon  of  Flaid  Artillary  battarlaa  to  tha  two 
platoon  conoapt).  Thaaa  motion*  hava  had  an  laportant  lapaot  on 
tha  rotation  prooaaa  and  tha  daalrad  oohaaion  outnoaa  aought  in 
tha  original  Battalion  Rotation  plan. 

Tha  rotation  process.  During  1986  four  ooabat  iras 
battalion*  were  rotated  to  0SAR10R  in  axobanga  for  four  "sister" 
battalion*  that  ware  brought  baok  to  the  Onltad  Stataa.  Than* 
battalions  (Alrborna  Infantry,  Araor,  Flald  Artillery  and 
Mechanised  Infantry)  had  appoxlaately  fifteen  to  eighteen  aontha 
to  organise  and  to  prepare  for  tbla  aiaalon.  Tha  (JSARSOR  unite 
ware  COHORTed  by  atablllslng  those  personnel  in  existing  unite 
who  ware  eligible  to  aaka  a  paraanant  ohnnge-of-atatlon  aor*  baok 
to  the  Onltad  Statae.  Shortages  la  thaaa  units  war*  filled  by 
Individuals  who  ware  levied  froa  CONOS.  The  battalions  in  tha 
Onltad  Stataa  ware  typically  organised  by  anting  existing  unit 
oadr*  with  ooaaonly  trained  groups  of  first  tara  soldiers  froa 
tbo  CONOS  training  baaa.  Cadre  shortfalls  in  tha  CONOS  unite 
ware  sad*  up  by  designing  aoldlara  froa  othar  divisional  and 
lnstalLmtlonal  assets  and  in  soaa  oaaas  froa  other  CONOS 
looationa. 

Previous  COHORT  rsasaroh.  For  the  past  48  aonths  VRAIR  has 
baan  examining  various  aapaota  of  tn*  Army's  Onlt  Manning  Systaa 
COM3).  Our  attention  has  foouaad  on  the  oraatlon,  development, 
and  operation  of  COHORT  ooapanles  and  batteries.  VRAIR 
solentlsts  have  examined  the  various  faotora  that  seea  to  proaota 
and/or  inhibit  tha  developaent  of  effective  relationships  aaong 
soldiers  and  the  oorreapondlng  relationships  between  soldiers  and 
their  leaders  at  the  level  of  ooapany  or  battery  and  below. 
Baaed  on  this  research,  there  is  substantial  evidence  to  suggest 
that  the  COHORT  aodel  of  keeping  new  soldiers  together  after  aa 
intense,  ooaaonly  shared,  initial  training  experleaoe  provides 
the  basis  for  horlsontal  bonding  up  through  the  level  of  a 
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ooapany  or  battery.  What  Is  not  yat  olaar  la  how  tha  original 
training  experience  and  tha  latter  aharad  unit  experiences  aaoh 
oontrlbuta  to  this  bonding  prooasa.  Wa  also  do  not  know  whathar 
tha  oontrlbutlons  ara  lndapandant  of  ona  anothar  or  whathar  thara 
is  some  lntaraotlon  affaot  prasant. 

Tha  original  praaisa  that  tha  (IMS  would  Insura  oadra 
stability  and  la ad  to  anhanoad  vartioal  oohaaion  was  not 
supportad  in  our  aarllar  rasaaroh.  Whlls  aoaa  outstanding  oasa 
axaaplas  wars  found,  oadra  stabilisation  was  oftan  quits  elusive 
in  ooapany  and  battary  sized  COHORT  units.  Our  data  daaonatratad 
that  tha  CMS  rulas,  both  intarnal  (within  battalions)  and 
external,  wars  oftan  violated.  Cadra  turbulanoa  was  as  graat  in 
COHORT  units  ar.  it  was  la  tha  units  govarnad  by  tha  traditional 
individual  replacement  systan.  Among  tha  sost  sallant  raasons 
for  oadra  instability  wars  tha  following: 

1.  Tha  soveaent  of  NCO'a  and  offioars  out  of  tha  unit 
pursuant  to  proaotion  or  salaotien  for  promotion. 

2.  Tha  aovaaant  of  individuals,  supportad  by  looal 
authority,  on  tha  basis  of  a  ballaf  that  "stabilisation" 
would  advarsaly  affact  tha  oaraars  of  Junior  offioars  and 
sanlor  NCO'a. 

3*  Tha  rallaf  for  oausa  or  transfar  bassd  on  parforaanoa 
lavals  thought  to  ba  unaooaptabla  by  sanlor  ooaaanders  who 
oonsldarad  thair  COHORT  units  as  highly  vlslbla  and 
"politically  sansitlva"  organizations. 

U.  Tha  rssantaant  of  soaa  NCO's  at  balng  "Lookad  in"  to  a 
rotating  unit  and  tha  ability  of  tbass  individuals  to  affaot 
thair  own  transfar  dasplta  tha  rulas. 

5.  Tha  "noraal"  looal  naads  for  shifting  offioars  and  NCO's 
which  lad  aoaaandsrs  to  tha  dlsragard  0M3  rulas. 

WRAIR's  prsvlous  rasaaroh  auggastad  that,  whan  aohlarad, 
oadra  stabilisation  oould  provlds  opportunltias  for  anohanoad 
vartioal  oohaslon.  Bassd  on  tha  lntarvlaw  data,  tha  orltloal 
factor  for  aehisving  vartioal  oohaaion  was  tha  good  usa  of 
leadership  principles  at  tha  platoon  and  ooapany  lsvsl.  Suoh 
laadarship  was  aost  oftan  dssorlbad  by  first  tara  soldiers  in 
taras  of  technically  and  taotiaally  competent  leaders  whose 
efforts  ware  foousad  on  realistic  and  productive  training.  Good 
leaders  ware  described  as  oonoarnad  and  fair.  Soldiers  said  that 
these  leaders  treated  than  with  raspaot  and  that  they  ware 
usually  aindful  of  thair  needs  as  people  and  oonoarnad  about 
thair  faallles.  Based  on  soldiers'  descriptions ,  it  is  olaar 
that  the  leaders  they  ware  describing  had  demonstrated  a 
willingness  to  lead  interactively  rather  than  froa  a  distanoa. 
Whan  ve  axparlanoad  negative  soldier  ooaaants  about  thair 
leaders,  wa  typically  encountered  wall  meaning  offioars  and  NCOs 
who  were  frequently  undermined  by  thair  own  lack  of  training  and 
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knowledge  of  the  prinolplea  of  effeotlve  email  group  leadership. 

Doaplta  finding  a  nuabar  of  COHORT  units  that  war* 
characterized  by  poor  leadership  behaviors,  aoldlara  la  these 
unlta  atlll  aohieved  hlgbar  levels  of  group  proflolanoy  than  tha 
aoldlara  In  tha  nonCOHORT  unlta  In  our  saaple.  Vhara  thara  was 
effeotlve  atablllsad  laadarahlp,  COHORT  unlta  wars  typloally 
daaoribad  by  aanlor  ooaaaadara  (battalion  and  brlgada)  aa  aaong 
tha  aoat  eoabat  randy  unlta  la  thalr  respective  divisions* 
COHOST  aoldlara  and  unlta  la  our  original  aaaple  also 
daaonatratad  hlghar  levels  of  ooheslveness  and  graatar 
psychological  raadlnaaa  for  ooabat  than  thalr  conventional 
oouatarparta . 

Currant  raaaaroh 

As  part  of  tha  asaaasnant  of  Battalion  Rotation,  WRAXR 
aoiontlata  partlolpatad  In  tha  HQDA  post-rotation  visit  to  aaoh 
battalion.  Individual  lntarvlawa  wars  ooaduotad  with  aanlor 
battalion  staff  aaabars  and  with  tha  ooaaandars  and  tha  first 
sargaants  of  two  randoaly  qhoeen  lina  ooapanlas  or  battarlas  In 
aaoh  battalion.  Finally,  small  group  lntarvlawa  wars  oonduotad 
with  oadra  and  first  tara  aoldlara  in  thaaa  aaaa  unlta. 

Baaad  on  our  prtvloua  raaaaroh  and  prior  aontaot  with  thaaa 
aaaa  units,  an  affort  was  and  a  to  axaaine  tha  lapaot  of  tha 
rotation  "lifaoyola"  on  tha  various  huaan  dlaanslons  that  ara 
thought  to  oontributa  to  tha  ovsrall  payohologloal  raadlnaaa  of 
thaaa  units  and  to  tha  military  and  gsnsrsl  Ufa  satlafaatlon  of 
tha  aoldlara  and  thalr  faaily  aaabars.  What  WIUIS  baa  baan  abla 
to  obaarva  has  baan  tha  prooass  loading  up  to  tha  nova,  tha  nova 
itaalf,  and  tha  initial  sattllng  In  parlod.  It  aust  ba 
recognized  that  tha  original  daalrad  objective,  oohaalon  baaad  on 
prolongad  stability,  will  only  ba  undarstood  by  oontinulng  to 
follow  thaaa  aaaa  unlta  (and  faalllas)  la  thalr  naw  location. 
Tha  original  Batallon  Rotation  plan  la  only  at  tha  half  way 
point.  Thaaa  units  bars'  baan  organized,  stabilized,  and 
rotated.  Tha  aoat  laportant  outooaes  await  our  continued 
observation. 


Findings  to  Data 


Art  overview 

It  is  laportant  to  view  tha  Battalion  Rotation  affort  a  a 
sore  than  tha  slaple  event  of  eight  battalions  (soldiers,  family 
aaabars,  and  assorted  pats)  moving  froa  one  aide  of  tha  Atlantlo 
Ocean  to  tha  other  aide.  Bach  unit  want  through  a  unique 
lifaoyola.  They  experienced  a  whole  aeries  of  events  that  has 
had  an  laportant  lapaot  on  individual  unit  aaabars,  on  tha 
ooapanlas  and  batteries  that  sake  up  aaoh  battalion,  on  the 
slater  battalions  of  tha  losing  and  gaining  divisions,  and 
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finally  on  the  military  communities  that  have  both  given  up  and 
gained  tbasa  aoldlara  and  tbair  faailiaa  aa  part  of  tha  rotation 
prooaaa. 

Tha  rotation  lifaovcla 

Tha  unit  formation  prooaaa.  Battalion  Rotation  raally  began 
In  lata  1984  whan  tha  aoldlara  in  four  CONUS  and  four  U3ARSUR 
battallona  laarnad  that  4h*l**  units  had  boon  daalgnatad  to 
partlolpata  in  a  major  Any  exeroise,  tha  movement  of  aight 
antlra  battallona  aa  part  of  a  COHUS-USAREUR  switoh.  While  thora 
were  HQDA  ground  rulaa  for  tha  parsonnal  actions  naoasaary  to 
form  aaoh  of  thaaa  units  (primarily  tha  distinction  between  a 
COHORT  fill  in  COHOS  and  tha  assignmant  of  an  individual  fill  in 
B3AREHR),  tbara  vara  two  situations  that  baoama  aspaolally 
problematic.  Both  involved  tha  HCO  oadra  for  thaaa  units. 

Ona  of  tha  COHORT  parsonnal  guidelines  developed  by  HQDA 
raqulrad  oaraar  aoldlara  to  apand  a  MINIMUM  of  48  months  with  a 
battalion  bafora  *  baaoming  eligible  for  a  transfer  to  another 
battalion.  Thara  are  vary  few  administrative  exceptions  to  this 
48  month  requirement.  During  tha  period  (typloally  2  to  3 
aontha)  Just  prior  to  tha  official  establishment  data  for  thaaa 
COHORT  Battalions,  a  lot  of  NCOs  attempted  to  leave  tha  battalion 
bafora  they  ware  "locked-in . " 

Zn  addition,  a  number  of  units  did  not  follow  official  Army 
policy  in  reassigning  NCOs  and  in  a  number  of  oases  thara  wars 
dramatic  differences  even  within  tha  oompanlas/battarias  of  tha 
same  battalion.  Bow  auob  inequity  actually  oooured  is  impossible 
to  assess  from  tha  data  available  to  WRAIR.  However,  the 
perception  of  wide-spread  inequity  was  a  common  theme  in  HCO 
Interviews.  During  unit  interviews  it  was  not  unusual  to  hear 
stories  of  how  a  sergeant  in  one  company  was  forced  to  sign  a 
Declaration  Statement  (which  would  bar-  him  from  re  enlistment ) 
while  another  NCO  from  tha  same  battalion,  if  not  the  same 
company,  was  able  to  transfer  out  of  the  battalion  "beaause  ha 
knew  0000000."  Zt  is  important  to  note  that  many  HCO's  who  were 
bitter  about  being  ooeroed  into  the  rotation  were  not  objecting 
to  an  overseas  move,  but  rather  ware  angry  at  "the  system"  they 
felt  was  treating  them  Ilka  a  draftee  and  not  a  oaraar  soldlar. 

According  to  tha  admission  of  some  senior  leaders,  the 
period  prior  to  unit  establishment  also  was  an  opportunity  to 
dump  their  poor  NCOs.  When  this  ocourad,  it  was  often  without 
regard  to  the  48  month  assignment  arlterla.  If  tha  individuals 
in  question  ware  seen  by  their  pears  and  subordinates  as  poor 
performers,  thara  was  vary  little  concern  expressed  by  other  unit 
members  about  these  actions.  '  There  ware  oases,  however,  where 
tha  commander's  view  that  an  NCO  sould  be  dumped  was  not  shared 
and  where  NCOs  and  soldiers  saw  this  as  a  sign  of  inequity  and  as 
a  confirmation  of  their  own  helplessness  in  a  system  out  to 
"screw"  soldiers. 
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On  the  positive  side,  there  vira  unit  Isadora  at-  both 
battalion  and  ooapany  levels  who  uaod  tho  COHORTing  of  their 
units  and  tho  plannod  rotation  as  a  "recruitment*  tool.  Thoso 
loaders  b ooaso  personally  involved  in  talking  to  individual 
soldiers,  and  in  sobs  oases  to  their  faaily  Beaters,  about  the 
advantages  of  reaaining  a  unit  aeabor.  Hot  only  were  aany  of 
these  efforts  suooessful,  but  the  ooaaander's  publio  ooaaitaent 
to  the  unit  often  had  seoond  order  iapaot  on  other  soldiers  who 
witnessed  this  expression  of  unit  esprit  by  the  ooaaander  and  the 
positive  response  by  a  fellow  soldier. 

The  seoond  negative  iapaot  of  unit  foraatlon  was  the 
asslgnaent  of  soae  COHOS  based  HCOs  to  the  overseas  battalions 
scheduled  to  rotate  back  to  COHOS.  Apparently,  a  OSARZOR 
decision  not  to  oause  a  "dufflebag  drag”  (aovlng  a  soldier  froa 
one  local  unit  to  another)  for  OSARZOR  soldiers  resulted  in  soae 
HCOs  being  assigned  to  OSARZOR  for  periods  of  less  than  18  aonths 
(and  in  soae  cases  for  periods  lass  than  12  aonths).  There 
appeared  to  be  so  other  reason  fo*  soae  of  these  abbreviated 
asslgnaents.  There  were  soae  aarried  HCOs  who  were  allowed  to 
ooae  to  OSARZOR  on  an  accompanied  status  even  though  they  would 
not  be  able  to  ooaplete  a  38  aonth  tour.  There  were  other  HCOs 
who  arrived  in  OSARZOR  thinking  that  they  were  there  for  a  38 
aonth  aocoapanied  tour  only  to  find  out  that  their  faailles 
(awaiting  in  COHOS  in  teaporary  housing  arrangeaents )  would  have 
to  be  called  and  told  that  they  could  not  ooae  to  Zurope  at 
government  expense.  At  the  extreae,  there  was  at  least  one  HCO 
who  had  sold  his  house  at  a  particular  COHOS  installation  as  part 
of  his  relocation  to  a  OSARZOR  asslgnaent,  only  to  arrive  in 
OSARZOR  and  be  cold  that  he  would  be  returning  to  the  saae  COHOS 
installation  in  less  than  12  aonths. 

While  the  actual  nuaber  of  career  soldiers  who  experienced 
these  rotation  nightaares  was  sasll,  the  distribution  was  such 
that  everyone  heard  about  thea  and  the  aessage  was  olear.  ”The 
Aray  really  does  not  care  about,  the  oareer  soldier  or  his 
faaily.”  As  in  the  initial  phases  of  ooapany  rotation,  one  of 
the  major  effects  of  these  negative  personnel  activities  was  to 
aake  the  tera  "COHORT"  the  syabollo  focus  of  everything  construed 
to  be  bad  with  the  unit. 

Rather  than  being  perceived  as  a  pattern  of  loading, 
sustaining,  and  aaintaining  an  Aray  unit,  the  tera  COHORT  was 
equated  by  soae  soldiers  with  "farceable"  reenlistaent  and  bonus 
losses ,  deprivation  of  schooling,  and  slowed  promotion  for  career 
soldiers.  HCOs  who  experienced  these  conoerns  often  ooaaunioated 
this  set  of  negative  perceptions  to  the  aore  Junior  soldiers  in 
their  units. 

Movement  en  Basse  (as  we  described  for  ooapany  rotation) 
amplifies  the  normal  disabilities  of  individual  rotation.  In 
units  where  solders  were  not  initially  well  inforaed  (and  kept 
informed),  unit  aeabers  often  perceived  theaselves  as  having  the 
public  status  of  ”guinea  pigs,”  subjects  of  an  unohosen 
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experiment,  and  victims  of  a  tast  designed  to  "demonstrate  that 
tha  Army  oan  save  a  lot  of  aonay  through  unit  movement."  Thla 
lad  aa&y  soldiers  (of  all  ranks)  to  faal  that  thay  war  a  aotltlad 
to  special  oonsidarations  in  tha  oouraa  of  thalr  move.  These 
faalinga  wara  oftaa  heightened  by  tha  faot  that  tha  rotation  was 
oonmonly  saan  and  handlad  as  a  spaoial  sat  of  events  with  high 
visibility.  Thus  it  oftan  ganaratad  graat  oonoarn  from  tha  uppar 
aohalona  of  major  ooaaands  aad  tha  Aray  staff  and  baoaaa  tha 
focus  of  auaarous  7ZP  unit  visits. 

Sustainment .  Tha  eantral  thaaa  of  tha  pariod  froa  tha  unit 
foraatioo  data  until  thraa  to  six  aonths  bafora  rotation  was 
training.  For  tha  CONUS  units  this  was  tha  period  of  preparing 
for  and  ooapleting  tha  various  phasas  of  tha  unie  certification 
process.  In  soaa  oases  it  oaant  partloipating  in  various  large 
scale  exercises  suoh  as  Reforgar  or  making  a  trip  to  tha  National 
Training  Canter.  In  other  oases  various  constraints  in  training 
resources  aade  it  naoassary  for  commanders  to  attempt  to  develop 
unit  level  performance  in  tha  absanoe  of  these  kinds  of  training 
opportunities. 

In  two  of  tha  four  CONUS  battalions  this  was  also  a  pariod 
of  relative  personnel  stability  which  provided  the  opportunity 
for  tha  development  of  both  horizontal  and  vertloal  relationships 
within  the  companies  and  batteries  and  a  "battalion1* 
tdantlf leatlon  among  unit  members.  Tha  other  two  CONUS, 
battalions  'continued  to  experience  significant  amounts  of  both 
external  and  internal  personnel  turbulence  during  tha  sustainment 
period,  particularly  oadre  turbulence. 

For  tha  four  USAREUR  battalions  tha  sustainaant  pariod  was 
heavily  oriented  toward  ooapany/battery  and  battalion  field 
training.  Thus  these  soldiers  experienced  a  large  aaount  of 
field  time.  For  two  of  the  battalions,  the  latter  part  of  this 
period  fooused  on  modernization  during  which  thay  spent 
considerable  hours,  days,  and  weeks  getting  thalr  old  equipment 
ready  for  turn-in.  Tha  reward  (although  for  soma  soldiers  it 
scarcely  occured)  was  tha  opportunity  to  field  tast  tha  new 
equipment.  The  double-edged  sword  was  the  fact  that  thaaa 
soldiers  knew  that  whan  thay  rotated  back  to  the  United  States 
they  would  give  up  their  new  (state  of  the  art)  equipment  for 
equipment  that  had  been  in  the  Army's  invsntory  for  s  long 
time.  As  one  soldier  described  it,  "I  will  go  from  a  new  Trans- 
Am  to  a  beat-up  57  Chevy." 

The  actual  rotation.  About  three  months  bafora  tha  rotation 
period,  the  move  become  a  reality  to  moat  soldiers.  3efore  that 
time  the  battalion  staffs,  and  to  s  Issssr  degrst  the  senior 
oompany/battery  cadre,  were  already  caught  up  (or  better 
described  as  tlsd  down)  in  all  the  nitty-gritty  planning  that 
went  into  the  clearing  and  movement  arrangements  for  this 
operation.  Except  for  attending  some  meetings  sad  filling  out 
lots  of  paperwork,  the  rselity  of  moving  oaourred  to  the  soldier 
when  training  stopped  and  life  began  to  center  around  olesning, 
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Inventory,  and  sort  cleaning.  While  aost  aoldlara  reported  that 
it  was  nice  to  gat  a  break  from  flald  training,  tha  aotual  parlod 
of  atandlng  down  and  tha  dutlaa  involved  wart  axtraaaly  boring. 

Conaldaring  tha  alia  of  tha  op  oration  and  tha  nuabar  of 
thlnga  that  oould  have  gona  wrong,  Boat  of  tha  aoldlara  and 
faally  aaabars  who  traveled  to  or  froa  USAREOR  raportad  that  thay 
had  tha  boat  aova  of  their  oaraara  (although  wa  auat  raoognlaa 
that  for  many  of  tha  first-tern  aoldlara  thla  wa a  thair  only  raal 
nova).  Individuals  who  had  axparlanoad  a  prior  military  aova  a a 
an  individual  or  aa  an  individual  faally,  wara  ganarally  vary 
plaaaad  by  tha  aova  ltaalf.  Thara  wara  nuaaroua  atorlaa  told  of 
unit  aaabara  of  various  ranks  (and  thair  faalliaa)  halplng  ona 
anothar  during  tha  aovaaant  prooaaa  and  during  tha  parlods 
laaadlataly  bafora  and  aftar  tha  trip.  In  aany  oaaas  tha  trip 
ltaalf  baoaaa  anothar  aharad  axparlonoa  that  halpad  to  build 
bonda  among  lndivlduala  (and  family  aaabara),  aapaolally 
individuals  (and  faalliaa)  rapraaantlng  diffarant  ranks. 

If  thara  wara  any  "favorad"  approach  for  tha  aotual  aova  (aa 
it  partalnad  to  thoss  ooalng  baa ic  to  CONUS),  faalliaa  saaaad  to 
prafar  tha  plan  that  brought  avaryona  back  to  tha  naw  looatlon  aa 
a  group,  halpad  people  gat  aactlad  and  than  allowad  lndivlduala 
to  taka  laava.  Thla  was  in  contrast  to  tha  aathod  whara  avaryona 
want  on  laava  aa  aoon  as  thay  arrlvad  at  tha  East  Coast  (Port  of 
Entry),  than  traveled  to  tha  naw  location  on  thair  own.  Thair 
prafaranoa  was  ganarally  axpraasad  in  taras  of  having  aufflalant 
tlaa  to  gat  sattlad  in  at  tha  naw  location  bafora  duty 
requirements  began. 

At  thla  point,  it  la  important  to  straas  tha  distinction 
baewaan  deployment  and  rotation.  It  la  reasonable  to  expect  a 
deployed  unit  to  be  ready  to  aova  into  an  operational  aoda 
laaadlataly  upoa  arrival  at  its  deployment  site.  These 
battalions  ware  not  deployed.  Thair  rotation  was  a  paaoatiaa, 
group,  peraanent  change  of  station  aova.  Tha  only  operational 
expectation  reasonable  for  those  rotating  units  was  the 
assumption  that  it  would  taka  lass  tlaa  to  settle  a  group  than  it 
would  to  settle  this  saaa  nuabar  of  individuals  if  they  had 
arrlvad  on  thair  own  froa  a  host  of  separata  looatlona.  It  is 
clear,  especially  in  at  least  ona  of  the  USARSUR  locations,  that 
unrealistic  operational  expectations  wara  present  and  that  these 
expectations  oreated  an  unnessary  hardship  on  faallies  and  had  a 
negative  effect  on  unit  morale. 

The  settling-in  orooaas.  WHAIR's  follow-up  contact  with 
these  soldiers  and  faallies  occurred  Just  aftar  tha  aotual 
rotation.  for  this  reason,  it  is  only  possible  to  speculate 
about  tha  settling-ln  preoass  and  tha  future.  Rased  on  the 
generally  positive  moves  and  cur  initial  observations  of 
individual  and  group  behavior,  we  expect  that  aost  of  these  units 
and  their  individual  soldiers  and  faally  aaabars  will  do  very 
well  in  thair  new  coaaunlties. 
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Two  observation*  support  our  optimism.  First,  ovary  unit 
(at  both  battalion  and  oompany  lovols)  began  lift  at  tbair  now 
site  by  aovlng  things  around,  painting,  putting  up  partitions 
oto.,  all  in  tho  nano  of  asking  tho  now  looatlon  "their  own." 
While  soldiers  (and  soao  loaders)  typloally  ooaplalnod  that  the 
buildings  they  rtosivsd  were  "trash”  and  needed  lots  of  repair 
and  oleanlng  up,  in  aost  oases  the  facilities  ware  generally 
slallar  to  what  they  had  given  up.  The  fuss  they  aade  and  all 
their  "fixing  up"  activity  seeaed  to  be  related  to  the 
psyohologioal  prooess  of  protesting  their  perceived  loss  and 
recreating  their  old  existence  at  the  new  location.  These  are 
noraal,  expected,  and  cults  appropriate  behaviors. 

The  seoond  positive  observation  was  the  coaaon  command 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  initiating  field  training 
activities  once  the  resettling  had  taken  place.  The  tlae 
required  to  resettle  faailies  was  typically  governed  by  the 
availability  of  housing  at  the  Individual  locations.  Most 
soldiers  were  actively  looking  forward  to  the  opportunity  to 
return  to  field  training.  This  was  true  even  in  units  that  had 
returned  from  (JSAREUR  having  given  up  new  vehioles  for  equipment 
that  was  either  of  an  older  vintage  and/or  had  seen  considerable 
use  and  required  substantial  maintenance. 

A  source  of  hostility.  Lik'o  previous  company  and  battatlon 
rotations  WRAIR  bam  studied,  the  rotation  to  USAHBtJR  was  the  most 
likely  site  for  units  to  experience  problems  in  their 
relationships  with  the  wider  communities  in  wtilob  they  had 
settled.  This  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  physically  smaller 
communities  in  (JSARZUR,  and  the  greater  social  and  psyohologioal 
impact  that  result  from  the  arrival  of  an  entire  unit.  Thus,  any 
and  all  problems  and  any  negative  incidents  that  ooeurred  were 
used  by  the  receiving  community  to  characterize  the  entire 
battalion  rather  than  being  attributed  solely  to  the  subsection 
or  individuals  involved. 

In  USAREUR  the  core  of  oommunlty  hosltllity  also  often 
centered  (as  in  the  past)  on  the  issue  of  perceived  "special 
treatment,"  primarily  the  allocation  of  military  housing.  For 
example,  the  allocation  of  bloos  of  housing  (of  a  one-to-one 
housing  unit  exchange  between  the  CONUS  and  0C0NU3  rotating 
units)  was  seen  as  unfair  and  as  a  violation  of  the  "normal 
queuing  rules"(  e.g.,  time  in  country  on  the  looal  list).  In 
this  situation  rotation  was  not  seen  by  members  of  the  community 
as  an  exahange  of  units  with  all  of  their  appended  equipment, 
entitlements ,  and  facilities  but  rather  it  was  viewed  as  an 
influx  or  "new"  soldiers  and  families  who  unfairly  displaced 
those  waiting  for  housing.  As  noted  in  WRAXR’s  earlier 

observations  of  company  rotation  to  USAREUR,  most  soldiers  and 
their  family  members  perceive  all  entitlements  and  benefits  as 
individually  based  and  not  relevant  to  the  unit.  For  this  view 
to  change,  considerable  publio  education  has  to  take  plaoe. 
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A  ooaaunloatlons  problem.  A  problem  obaerved  io  one  unit 
was  fcha  diffloulty  la  reconstructing  the  normal  battalion 
oomauniaation  ayatea  aftar  tbs  rotation.  What  tha  battalion  XQ 
had  viewed  as  a  wall  organized  and  highly  effective  and  stabla 
loforaatloaal  system  (kayad  to  tha  oonauaioatloa  pathways 
astabllahad  batwaan  hiaaelf  and  tha  ooapaay  XQs)  was  saan  as 
ruptured ‘ when  ha  (tha  ZO}  lad  tha  advaaoad  party  overseas.  For 
tha  ZO  tha  rasult  was  tha  development  of  a  s arias  of  alternative 
pathways  kayad  to  tha  43  sad  tha  othar  battalion  staff  members, 
who  raaainad  bahind  in  tha  sain  body. 

Following  tha  rotation,  tha  ZO  fait  that  it  took  auoh  longar 
than  ha  expeoted  to  raastabllsh  stabla  pattarns  of  ooaaunioation 
batwaan  hiaaalf  and  tha  othar  aaabars  of  tha  battalion  staff. 
Altarnata  ohannals  of  ooaaunioatlon  oontlnuad  to  oparata  and 
bypass  tha  raastabllshad  normal  ohannals.  Information  oaasad  to 
ba  passad  at  its  prior  level  and  thara  was  sora  inforotatlonal 
oonfusion  than  tha  battalion  had  avar  experienced  with 
oorrasponding  affaota  on  organisational  morale.  It  required  a 
major  affort  by  tha  battalion  ZO  and  othars  to  bagin  to  rastora 
effective  ooaaunioatlon  and  information  nats  -  an  affort  that  was 
still  not  ooaplatad  3  months  aftar  rotation.  Unfortunately,  tha 
tialng  of  our  unit  visits  did  not  allow  tha  opportunity  to  ass ass 
whathar  this  was  a  problaa  limited  to  this  battalion  or  whathar 
it  was  a  aora  systaaie  difficulty. 

Pores  aodarnisatlon  issues.  As  mentioned  earlier,  foroe 
modernisation  also  had  a  powerful  lapaot  on  sons  of  tha  rotating 
units.  While  tha  initial  transition  to  the  M2-IFV  (Bradley)  was 
greeted  with  enthusiasm,  the  M2-IFV  has,  for  many  soldiers, 
become  a  symbol  of  their  loss  of  status  as  infantrymen.  Many 
NCOs  and  soldiers  in  these  Bradley  units  sea  a  shift  in  training 
with  a  new  foous  on  tha  skills  of  tha  vehicle  commander,  driver, 
and  gunner  and  little  oonoern  for  the  development  of  their  skills 
as  leg  infantrymen.  A  significant  number  of  soldiers  in  the 
dismount  squads  have  developed  oonaerns  about  their  own  soldier 
skills  and  taotlcal  abilities.  'This  experience  has  lowered 
morale  in  these  units  and,  in  soma  oases,  it  has  lessened 
soldiers'  trust  la  a  leadership  that  is  sometimes  seen  as 
"thinking  that  the  Bradley  is  a  tank  and  using  it  Ilka  one  rather 
than  as  an  Infantry  traok..." 

M2-IF V  training  is  compared  unfavorably  by  soldiers  (from  a 
leg  point  of  view)  with  M-113  Armored  Personnel  Carrier  based 
mechanized  training.  Thara  is  also  a  lack  of  comfort  with 
unfamiliar  and  evolving  Bradley  doctrine.  Whathar  or  not  time 
and  aora  training  will  altar  these  perceptions  is  unknown.  At 
this  point  in  tlaa,  a  signifioant  number  of  soldiers  talk  about 
requesting  lag  (113)  divisions  for  their  next  tours  of  duty.  As 
many  put  it:  "There  is  no  skill,  challenge,  or  adventure  in 
sleeping  (or  Just  riding  around)  in  tha  back  of  a  Bradley." 


Borne  future  issues.  Thara  ware  two  oonoerns  whioh  surfaced 
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in  the  units  that  rsturasd  to  CONUS,  both  involving  the  future  of 
thsso  units.  Tht  first  was  a  general  misunderstanding  of  Unit 
Manning  Systaa  porsonnsl  polioiss.  Many  individuals,  inoluding 
soso  ooaaandsrs  and  a  nuabor  of  HCOs,  did  not  rsalist  that  tho 
ourrsnt  assignaont  polioy  still  required  a  48  aontb  battalion 
asslgnaont.  Tho  ooaaon  alsoonooption  was  that  tho  COHOST  rulos 
only  required  thoa  to  stay  in  tho  batfcliun  for  six  aonths  aftor 
tho  roeatlon,  thoa  thoy  would  bo  ollglblo  to  request  soao  typo  of 
transfor  Although  aost  of  tho  NCOS  interviewed  would  probably 
not  want  to  move  aftor  this  six  aonth  period,  tho  notion  that 
thoy  aro  again  "looked-in"  was  alroady  provoking  tho  saao  kind  of 
aogativo  foolings  that  provailod  whon  NCOs  loarnod  that  thoy 
oould  not  osoapo  tho  rotation  without  signing  a  doolaratlon 
statoaont  barring  thoa  froa  roonlistao nt . 

Tho  otbor  oonoorn  rolatos  to  a  poriod  yot  to  come,  tho  point 
of  twolvo  to  flftaon  aonths  aftor  tho  rotation  whon  it  will  bo 
nooossary  to  reload  first  tora  soldlors  into  thoso  units  to 
roplaeo  soldlors  ondlng  their  initial  enlistments.  Whon 

intorvlowod,  unit  loaders  did  not  know  and/or  understand  tho 
Aray's  plan  for  unit  reload  and  sort  importantly,  most  of  thoso 
ooaaandors  wore  not  looking  toward  tho  oonoopt  of  group 
roplaooaont.  for  thoa,  a  reload  siaply  involves  getting  now 
soldiers  and  placing  thoa  whore  thoy  aro  naadod  (tho  oonoopt  of  a 
soldier  as  an  intorahangablo  oog  in  a  machine).  Tho  prlnoiplos 
of  group  roplaooaont  and  developing  now  oadro  froa  below  wore 
loss  prevalent  and  soatiaos  Biasing  altogether  as  one  moved  froa 
tho  battalion  ooaaandar  down  through  tho  chain  of  ooaaand. 

An  Important  "non-event" 

By  tho  time  tho  individual  battalion  rotations  wore 
aocoaplishod ,  thoro  was  a  common  perception  froa  tho  highest  to 
tho  lowest  levels  of  ooaaand  that  what  had  ooourad  was  a  non* 
evant.  This  attitude  was  basad  on  tha  porcaivad  belief  that  the 
Aray's  leadership  had  already  concluded  that  a  battalion  rotation 
program  was  unsustainable  and  that  any  notion  of  future  battalion 
rotations  had  been  abandoned.  While  it  aay  not  be  possible  (or 
desirable)  to  develop  a  battalion  rotation  program  to  support 
wartime  requirements ,  it  is  not  trus  that  suoh  rotations  art 
over.  In  fact  the  opposite  is  true.  The  Army  has  and  probably 
will  always  have  a  need  to  move  large  organizations  to  other 
parts  of  the  world.  For  example,  in  order  to  meet  strateglo 
plans  for  the  defense  of  northern  Europe,  two  battalions  will 
exchange  plaoes  next  year  (an  Armor  unit  will  relocate  to  U3ARIUR 
and  a  Mechanized  Infantry  battalion  will  return  to  the  United 
States).  These  moves  will  be  followed  by  the  rotation  of  Apaohe 
battalions  to  USAREUR. 

Based  upon  these  realities,  what  ooaurred  this  summer  was  an 
Important  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  efficiently  and  effectively 
move  large  units  (and  associated  family  members).  With  this  in 
mind,  it  is  critical  that  HQDA  insure  that  all  relsvent 
'information  pertaining  to  this  summer's  rotations  bs  gathered  in 
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ona  plaoa  and  that  a  aaall  group  of  knowladgaabla  itiff  offloora 
prapara  aa  hlatorlonl  doauaant  that  oaa  ha  uaad  aa  a  planning 
gulda  for  any  futura  larga  unit  aora.  With  auoh  a  doouaant  la 
alnd,  two  obsarratlons  ara  no tad. 

Who  takas  tha  load 

An  lntaraating  orgaalsatioaal  obaarration  froa  tha  Rattallpn 
Rotation  axarois.a  was  tha  laok  of  oonalstanoy  froa  HQDA  through 
tha  MACONa,  Corpa,  and  Divisions  inrolrad,  aa  to  tha  ataff 
aotlrlty  that  had  tha  laad  in  oarrying  out  thla  ataaioo.  During 
tha  planning  and  laplaaantation  pariod,  thara  was  also  a 
ooatinual  ooaing  and  going  of  kay  planaara  and  prograa  oparatora 
at  arary  laral  froa  SQDA  down. 

Baaad  on  our  obsarratlona ,  it  la  apparant  that  thesa 
ooaaanda  that  rlawad  this  aotloa  aa  an  *oparational  alsslon,”  and 
thus  aaalgnad  prlaary  -staff  raaponsibillty  to  tha  0-3  ataff 
ooaaunity,  wara  tha  aoat  aueoaaaful  in  affaotivaly  oarrylng  out 
tha  rotation.  Thla  la  not  to  dany  that  aany  of  tha  aoat 
ooaplioatad  and  dlffloult  iaauaa  wara  in  tha  paraonnal  arana.  . Zt 
slapiy  auggaata  that  this  was  an  oparatlonal  alaslon  and  that  tha 
oora  iaauaa  for  all  of  thaaa  units  wara  always  of  a 
trainlng/aiaalon  natura.  Tha  highar  tha  ooaaand  inrolrad,  tha 
aora  llkaly  that  tha  orieioal  daoiaion  iaauaa  vara  la  tha 
oparatlonal  arana.  Lika  any  othar  alaslon,  haring  a  atabla 
laad ar  and  ataff  handling  tha  oparatlon  oontrlbutad  algnif ioantly 
to  tha  quality  of  tha  outooaa. 

Rotating  a  battalion  in  or  out  of  a  allitary  ooaaunity  la  aa 
axpanslra  notion.  To  do  it  and  to  do  it  wall  takas  tlaa  and 
anargy  and  a  substantial  axpandltura  of  funds.  It  la  not  dona 
wall  if  it  ooaaa  "out  of  tha  hida"  of  a  unit  or  a  allitary 
ooaaunity.  Without  aupplaaantal  staff  and  dollars,  tha  aora 
suffars  and  aora  laportantly,  tha  noraal  oparatlon  of  a  unit  and 
a  ooaaunity  auffar.  Thaaa  "unfundad"  oosts  and  assoolatad 
daoraaanta  in  lndlrldual  parforaanoa  and  attltuds  vara  ooaaon 
axparlancas  in  alaost  all  tha  battalions  and  tha  ooaaunltlas 
Lnvolrad  in  losing  and  gaining  thasa  units. 

In  planning  a  futura  rotation,  it  is  iaportant  that  tha 
oparatlon  lnoluda  sufflolant  rasourelng  to  inaura  aueeaaa  without 
Jaopardizlng  tha  noraal  oparatlon  of  tha  organizations 
involvad.  In  aoat  oaaaa  tha  parsonnal  raaouroing  naadad  to 
afTaot  tha  planning  notions  is  alapla  and  ralatlraly 
inaxpanslra.  For  axaapla,  if  aaoh  of  tha  rotating  battalions  had 
baan  giran  ona  sanlor  SCO  and  a  olrlllan  olark  (taaporary  hlra) 
with  a  parsonal  ooaputar  (and  tha  naoasaary  so ftwara)  to  handla 
tha  adalnintratira  aspaots  of  tha  aoraaant  plan,  wa  would  hara 
slgntfloantly  anhanoad  tha  rotation  planning  proeass  and  va  would 
hava  allowad  thaaa  battalions  tha  banaflt  of  a  full  tlaa 
battalion  axaoutlva  offioar. 
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In  moat  sitta,  the  battalion  exeoutive  (and  of tan  the 
oommander)  beoaae  so  tiad  down  with  personnel  isauas  associated 
with  tha  rotation  that  othar  battalion  operations  suffered  (and 
so  did  tha  XOs).  Tha  laok  of  stability  at  tha  3-1  poaltion  in 
aost  of  thaaa  battationa  only  woraanad  thla  problaa.  Tha  typloal 
tanura  for  tba  3*1  in  thaaa  unita  waa  laaa  than  aix  montha, 
hardly  tha  kind  of  atability  that  would  allow  than  to  baooaa  and 
ranain  tha  fooal  point  for  rotation  planning.  Tha  PAC  waa  by  far 
and  away  tha  aoat  atraaaad  and  diaruptad  organization  in  aoat 
battaliona  with  several  payohologieal  atraaa  aaaualtiaa  raportad. 

At  division  and  oorpa  lavala,  apaolflc  ataff  offioara  wara 
daaignatad  to  coordinate  rotation  aotlona.  Tha  aajor  difficulty 
at  thaaa  lavala  waa  tha  oontinual  reassignment  of  individuals. 
Tha  laok  of  oontinuity  in  kay  poaltlona  at  senior  ooaaanda  waa  a 
oontinual  problaa  that  plagued  rotation  planning. 

The  requirement  for  outprocesaing,  oiearing,  and  aovlng 
departing  units  and  (often  at  the  aaaa  tine)  lnprooesslng  and 
settling  new  unite  represented  another  situation  where  necessary 
assets  were  not  alwaya  present.  These  actions  did  take 
extraordinary  efforts  and  expenses.  Typloally  they  were  aarrled 
out  without  any  increase  in  people  or  aoney.  Tha  huaan  and 

dollar  costs  were  "eaten"  by  these  eoaaunltlea  at  the  expanse  of 
other  ooaaunlty  residents.  These  were  critically  laportant 

lasuas  in  USAREUR . 

Developing  stable  units  and  enhancing  cohesion 

It  la  laportant  to  recognize  that  aoaa  COHORT  units 
experienced  considerable  Internal  and1  external  turbule/noe  before, 
during,  and  laaediately  following  the  rotation  period.  Tha 
stability  wa  noraally  associate  with  the  COHORT  oonoapt  was 
ooaproalsad  by  the  personnel  aovaaants  required  by  tha  0C0MU3 
rotation  and  tha  changes  naoessitatad  by  tha  Poroa  Modernization 
actions  that  took  plaoa  before  and  laaediately  following'  tha 
rotation.  Unexpected  was  tha  degree  of  Internal  turbulence  in 
COHUS  and  USAREUR  caused  by  tha  significant  leadership  ohaagaa 
that  took  plaoa  prior  to  tha  rotation.  Most  of  these  ohangas 

seemed  to  be  in  violation  of  stated  HQDA  policies  and  wara  la 

direct  conflict  with  tha  intended  spirit  of  tha  HQDA 
guidelines.  for  axaapla  one  battalion  ooaaandar  changed  his 
coapany  ooaaanders  and  first  sergeants  at  tha  tlaa  of  rotation 
inordar  "to  keep  tha  brigade  and  division  froa  ripping  us  off  as 
soon  as  wa  arrived. "  A  nuaber  of  battalion  ooaaanders  did  not 
believe  that  their  senior  ooaaanders  (and  the  brigade  and 
division  senior  staffs)  would  honor  the  HQDA  stabilization  polloy 
for  the  "look-in”  period  after  rotation.  for  the  soldiers  in 
battalions  that  experienced  leadership  turbulence  Juat  before  or 
after  rotation,  the  unexpected  ohange-in-ooamand  was  "juat 
another  example  of  why  they  shouldn't  trust  their  (the  Aray's) 
promises."  They  had  been  led  to  believe  that  they  were  in 
"stabilized”  units.  As  soon  as  they  moved,  Leadership  ohanges 
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took  place  that  they  did  not  expeot  aod  did  oot  understand. 

Whilo  It  la  iapoaaiblo  to  oroato  absolute  stability 
(especially  when  you  are  trying  to  do  two  or  three  notions  at  the 
ease  tine),  it  is  possible  to  develop  relatively  stable  units. 
Over  the  twelve  to  eighteen  aontha  leading  to  .the  rotation,  a 
number  of  oompanies,  and  at  least  one  entire  battalion,  was  able 
to  develop  considerable  stability  at  the  level  of  platoon  and 
below.  These  soldiers  and  their  leaders  went  through  a  number  of 
shared  experiences:  field  training  exeroises,  preparing  equipment 
for  turn-in  (as  part  of  both  Poroe  Modernisation  and  rotation), 
and  drawing  and  fielding  new  equipment  (again,  as  part  of  both 
Poroe  Modernisation  and  rotation). 

These  soldiers  shared,  with  each  other  and  with  their 
immediate  leaders,  the  aotual  experience  of  a  group  move.  Taken 
together,  these  events  served  to  enhance  the  psyobologloal 
identification  of  these  soldiers  with  eaob  other  and  with  their 
immediate  leaders.  These  same  soldiers  expressed  a  strong 
preferenoe  for  remaining  together  should  there  ever  be  a  oombat 
requirement  and  a  belief  that  together  their  unit  would  be 
successful  in  combat.  fven  in  the  few  oases  (and  they  were 
really  very  few)  where  soldiers  expressed  animosity  towards  other 
group  members  or  their  immediate  leaders,  these  same  soldiers 
expressed  a  preferenoe  for  remaining  in  "their"  unit  versus  going 
to  another  unit  should  oombat  ooour. 

As  a  general  observation,  the  more  stable  the  group  (to 
include  their  immediate  leaders)  the  more,  oonfldenoe  group 
members  expressed  in  their  own  soldier  skills,  the  greater  their 
trust  in  their  peers,  and  the  sore  they  expressed  oonfldenoe  in 
their  Leaders.  In  at  Least  one  battalion,  this  stability  and 
corresponding  trust  extended  to  the  level  of  overt  bonding  among 
platoons  In  the  same  companies  (e.g.,  talk  of  help  extended 
between  platoons  as  part  of  the  Poroe  Modernization  efforts  to 
include  sharing  of  tools,  parts,  and  specialized  knowledge.  This 
was  done  in  a  way  that  conveyed  genuine  Interest  and  oonoern 
among  the  various  members  of  these  platoons). 

\ 

However,  it  must  be  continually  emphasized  that  the  major 
forces  involved  in  the  crestlon  and  maintsnanoe  of  that  vertical 
cohesion,  which  is  so  important  to  the  sustainment  of  the  group 
in  coebat,  are  those  forces  Involved  in  the  long  term  pattern  of 
relationships  between  leaders  and  soldiers.  As  previous  and 
current  WHAIA  research  has  demonstrated ,  neither  stabilization 
nor  any  sec  of  dlsorete  events  or  manipulations  of  events  will 
create  vertical  cohesion  in  an  organizational  oltmate  where 
leaders  behave  unpredlotably  and  arbitrarily  or  where  leaders 
evidence  neither  concern  nor  respect  for  their  soldiers.  In  units 
where  soldiers  distrust  their  leaders,  oharges  of  careerism  and 
favoritism  are  made,  and  the  soldier  considers  his  familial  and 
personal  needs  disvalued  by  his  leaders.  A  fair  proportion  of 
the  best  effeots  of  the  COHORT  system  can  be  undone.by  the  leader 
who  constantly  addresses  his  unit  Ln  terms  of  "you  people"  and 
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"your  aotiona"  lnetead  of  "wo  and  "our"  aotiona. 


S  uaaary 


Battalion  Rotation,  doapito  all  tba  problaaa  aotod,  waa  a 
auooaaa.  With  aono  exoeptlona  atahla  ualta  (oospany  level  and 
below)  vara  foraad.  Tha  aharad  axpariaaoaa  of  aoraal.  training, 
Foroa  Modarnisatlon  (prtaarily  equipment  ohangaa),  and  rotation 
all  oontrltutad  to  anbanoad  teanwork  and  lntarparaonal  bonding 
anong  tba  aoldlara  la  tbaaa  ualta.  Moat  ispreaalve  waa  tba 
taaavork  and  bonding  aaong  laadara  vhara  atabilitjr  waa  achieved 
froa  tha  level  of  battalion  ooaaandar  (through  tha  ataff 
poaltloaa)  to  oospany/battery.  platoon  aargaant  levela.  A  larga 
part  of  tba  auooaaa  aohleved  in  tba  foroa  Modarnlzatlon  and  tba 
rotation  alaaion  waa  a  raault  of  eba  oobaalon  developed  aaong  tba 
unit  laadarahlp  in  tbaaa  COHORT  battallona. 

Tha  battalion  rotation  axarolaa  daaonatratad  that  tba  Aray 
oan  rotata-  battallona.  To  ba  auooaaaful  a  unit  rotation  naada  to 
ba  viewed  aa  a  alaaion.  Zfi  requirea  an  oparatlona  ordar  and 
aoaaona  to  ba  in  obarga  to  Inaura  that  at  laaat  tba  aplrlt  of  tha 
ordar  la  foilowad.  Raaouroaa  (paopla,  aqulpaant,  and  funda) 
nooaaaary  for  ooaplating  tha  varloua  parta  of  tha  alaaion  have  to 
ba  provided  to.  thoaa  who  naad  thaa.  Finally,  tba  partlolpanta 
naad  to  undaratand  tha  natura  and  purpoaa  of  tba  alaaion, 
including  tha  oonoapt  of  tba  ordar,  ao  that  tbay  oan  adaquataly 
carry  it  out.  In  a  nuabar  of  tbaaa  aapaota  we  oan  do  battar  tba 
next  tiaa  va  acre  a  larga  group. 

Doaa  tha  COHORTlng  of  a  battalion  (and  lta  rotation)  anbanoa 
oobaalon  bayond  what  la  gained  in  a  oonpany/battery  level 
effort?  At  the  level  of  tba  aoldler,  probably  not.  What  it  doaa 
provide  la  an  anbanoad  laval  of  knowledge  and  oosson 
Ldentlfloatlon  aaong  the  cadre  that  oroaaaa  tba  boundarlea  of  tba 
oonpanlaa  that  ooapoee  tha  battalion. 

Thera  vara  aoae  vary  laportant  gaina,  aa  noted  by  eeveral 
battalion  ooaaandera,  in  terse  of  tba  atebllixatlon  of  ooapany 
level  laadara  and  tha  battalion  ataff.  Tbaaa  included  greater 
ooheelveneae  of  tha  baetallon  ataff  and  a  greater  oobaaivanaaa 
and  knowledge  of,  and  therefore  pradlotability  of,  tha  behavior 
and  perforaanoe  oapaoltiaa  of  ooapany/battery  laval  laadara.  Aa 
one  battalion  ooaaandar  put  It,  ”1  have  a  knowledge  of  ay 
ooaaandera'  peraonalltlee  and  of  tha  pereonalltiee  they  have 
created  for  their  unite  that  Z  have  never  had  before  in  ay 
career.  Z  know  at  thia  point,  if  Z  as  attaoklng  into  tba  unknown 
to  aand  unit  X.  They  will  exploit  tba  terrain,  nova 
aathodioally ,  and  never  atuable  or  daah  into  a  fire  eaok.  Z 
would  keep  unit  T  aa  ay  raaarva  knowing  that  their  unit 
peraonaltty  la  auoh  that  they  would  nova  out  like  a  bullet  and 
bowl  over  anything  In  their  way  and  gat  to  where  tbay  have  to  gat 
aa  quickly  aa  poeatble . . . . "  Again,  it  waa  obaerved  In  thia 
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context  that,  "We  knew  ••oh  other  «o  w«ll  that  we  oaa  k««p  our 
radio  traffic  down  to  tha  bare  boots.  They  didn’t  know  how  to 
deal  with  us  at  NTC  baoauas  wa  barely  naadad  to  talk— just  (if a 
■ap  ooordinatas. . ." 

boas  Battalion  rotation  oost  too  auoh?  This  is  really  a 
funotion  of  tha  plan.  Tha  currant  battalion  rotation  exercise 
was  wary  expensive.  Huoh.  of  tha  costs,  wars  associated  with  tha 
types  of  plans  developed.  Tha  aost  orltioal  costs,  however,  ware 
not  the  dollars  expended  but  tha  costs  incurred  in  lost  training 
tins  and  tha  corresponding  iapaot  on  individual  and 
organisational  ooabat  raadlnasa.  Based  on  our  interflow  data, 
the  oosts  in  these  areas  ware  substantial.  Could  soaa  of  these 
issues  hara  been  handled  differently?  Based  on  our  interviews 
with  both  soldiers  and  Isadora «  tha  answer  is  yes.  Tha  tasks  of 
evaluating  those  oosts  and  specifying  alternative  aethods  are 
beyond  WRiXR's  abilities  but  are  dearly  Issues  whioh  warrant 
HQDA  oonoern  and  attention. 

Now  that  the  rotations  have  been  ooapleted  each  of  these 
units  have  entgred  into  a  new  phase  of  the  original  plan.  They 
are  in  the  sustained  training  and  operations  phase  that  will 
eventually  be  followed  by  a  reloading  period.  It  is  laportant 
that  SQDA  continue  to  follow  these  units  and  their  progress  at 
least  through  the  reload  process.  Without  a  look  at  the  ooaplete 
picture,  we  will  never  appreciate  the  full  vslue  and/or  ooets  of 
the  Battalion  Rotation  effort.  The  way  la  whioh  the  reload 
prooese  is  handled  and  the  patterns  for  laoorporatlag  the  reload 
groups  into  the  unit  nan  either  undo  the  poeitive  COHORT  effeots 
or  build  upon  then.  In  the  process  of  exaalning  this  phsse,  it 
is  orltioal  that  we  ooae  to  understand  bow  a  self  sustaining, 
cohesive,  and  high  performance  unit  oulture  oan  be  transmitted 
and  aalntained  as  a  unit  goes  through  the  process  of 
incorporating  new  aeabers. 
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Abstract 


This  study  examined  ths  sffsots  oo  ths  military  faally  sod 
ooaaunity  of  rotating  satirs  battalions  between  COHOS  and  OCOHUS 
sites.  All  sight  rotating  battalions  wars  included,  along  with 
six  designated  "ooapariaon"  battalions.  Data  were  oolleoted 
through  interviews  oonduoted  approxiaately  six  aonths  prior,  two 
months  prior,  and  four  aonths  after  the  rotations  took  plaoe. 
Znoluded  la  the  interviews  were  ooaaanders,  oadre, 
representatives  of  ooaaunity  support  agenoles,  and  faally 
aeabers.  Interviews  were  seal-structured  and  open  ended  in  order 
tc  provide  respondents  the  opportunity  to  disouss  issues  wblob 
were  laportant  to  thea.  Responses  were  organised  into  four  areas 
for  presentation.  These  were  lnforaatlon  dissemination,  wives 
groups,  norale,  and  ooaaunity  effects. 

lnforaatlon  dissemination:  Many  wives  (and  soldiers)  laoked 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  the  bstaliion 
rotation  prograa.  This  was  due  to  the  laok  of  adequate  publicity 
at  the  ooaaunity  and  major  unit  level.  Most  battalions 
instituted  techniques  to  dlsseainate  lnforaatlon  to  unit  wives. 
The  aost  suooessful  of  these  relied  on  ooapany  level  organization 
for  aanaglng  the  prooess.  A  aajor  short  t  all  was  the  laok  of 
sharing  of  plans,  problems  and  solutions  aoross  divisions. 

Wives  groups:  Zaoh  battalion  reoognlsed  the  value  of  having 
orgnlzed  wives  groups  to  help  wives  support  one  another.  With 
one  exception,  they  were  only  effeotive  in  those  battalions  whlob 
were  rotating,  probably  because  they  had  a  olear  "mission" 
(helping  with  the  unit  rotation).  Aoross  all  units,  wives  groups 
were  aost  effeotive  when  they  were  organized  at  the  ooapany 
level,  lnoluded  wives  of  all  soldier  ranks,  and  bad  motive 
support  froa  small  unit  leaders. 

Morale:  Morale  of  wives  in  the  rotating  battalions  was 
generally  high,  and  aost  greatly  appreciated  being  part  of  the 
battalion  aove.  In  two  ooaaunltles,  a  widespread  belief  that  the 
arriving  battalions  reoelvsd  preferential  treataent  led  to 
resentment  and  anger  in  the  ooaparlson  battalion  and  the  larger 
ooaaunity.  Preferential  treataent  for  any  group  should  be 
avoided . 

Coaaunlty  issues:  Zaoh  ooaaunity  evolved  a  ooaprehenslve 
and  reasonable  plan  to  support  the  battalion  .rotation  prograa. 
There-  was  no  effeotive  sharing  of  these  plans  aaong  the  affected 
ooaaunltles.  Coaaunlty  and  Installation  ooaaunloatlon  media 
should  have  been  aore  widely  used  to  disseminate  lnforaatlon 
ebout  the  battalion  rotation,  and  Halt  the  peroepeion  of  special 
treataent  as  dlsouased  above. 

The  report  oonoludes  with  a  series  of  reooaaendstions  for 
procedures  to  enhance  Cuture  unit  rotations. 


Introduction 


Associated  with  the  iapisasntatloa  of  the  Unit  Kaaalag 
System  (OHS)  Is  a  program  of  rotatiag  satire  battalions, 
inoludlag  family  members,  between  COHOS  and  0CQMU3  locations. 
This  study  was  designed  to  desoribe  the  ef feats  of  the  battalion 
rotation  program  on  the  military  family  and  oommuaity. 

e 

The  movement  of  iataot  families  with  units  has  the  poteatial 
of  considerably  eahaaolag  the  support  and  well  being  of  spouses 
and  soldiers  during  a  period  normally  associated  with  high 
stress.  This  potential  was  formally  recognised  in  a  White  Paper 
09&3)  titled  "The  Army  family:" 

Our.  policies  must  reoognlze  that  soldiers  oannot 
perform  efficiently  while  distracted  by  overwhelming 
family  concerns. . . .In  short,  we  do  not  detract  from 
organizational  produotlvlty  supporting  Army  families; 
rather,  talcing  care  of  our  families  enhanoes  both 
readiness  and  retention  (Army  Chief  of  Staff,  1983). 

A  "sense  of  community”  oan  oontrlbute  importantly  to 
psychological  readiness.  Soldiers  who  are  confident  that  their 
wives  aould  get  help  from  within  the  community  eliminate  one 
important  worry  during  field  exercises..  Wives  who  feel  confident 
of  such  help  also  give  greater  support  to  their  husband's 
absence . 

At  the  same  time,  the  rotation  of  an  entire  battalion  into 
or  out  of  a  community  has  the  potential  to  disrupt  the  support 
the  soldier  and  his  family  receive  from  the  unit  and  the 
community.  furthermore,  the  ability  of  the  community  support 
agenoles  to  respond  to  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary  needs  of 
families  may  be  overburdened  by  the  large  number  of  people 
leaving  and.  entering  the  military  oommunlty  during  a  battalion 
rotation.  Community  support  for  the  family  oan  be  mitigated  if 
the  rotating  battalion  is  not  integrated  into  the  community.  For 
example,  previous  worW  with  company  rotation  (WRAXR  TECS  REPORT 
#1)  demonstrated  that  a  "we-they"  attitude  developed  due  to  the 
perception  of  favoritism  for  COHORT  families.  As  a  result, 
COHORT  families  were  treated  as  "outsiders"  following  rotation 
into  the  community.  feelings  of  isolation  and  resentment 
experienced  by  these  COHORT  families  oan  be  detrimental  to  the 
development  of  social  supports  and  a  sense  of  community,  both  of 
which  are  important . at  tributes  of  psychological  readiness. 

Methodology 

A  total  of  14  battalions  were  studied,  eight  of  which 
rotated  (four  battalions  assigned  to  CONUS  posts  and  four  similar 
battalions  OCONUS)  by  exchanging  places  of  assignment.  In 
addition,  six  of  these  eight  rotating  battalions  hsd  a  designated 
co-looated  "comparison"  battalion  which  did  not  move.  Under  the 
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battalion  rotation  oonoept,  soldiers  were  stabilized  in  their 
units  for  about  36  oonths  (the  12-18  months  period  prior  to  the 
rotation,  and  an  18  months  period  after  rotation).  Generally, 
soldiers  in  the  stabilised  battalions  (popularly  referred  to  as 
"COHOST"  battalions)  with  enough  time  remaining  in  service  to 
oomplete  an  overseas  tour  were  required  to  remain  in  the 
battalion.  Soldiers  who  desired  to  bring  their  wives  overseas 
had  to  extend  their  enlistment  to  meet  the  36  month  requirement 
for  aooompanled  tours.  Additional’  soldiers  were  assigned  to  the 
battalions  to  ensure  that  they  would  rotate  with  stabilised 
soldiers  at  olose  to  100  peroent  strength. 

Data  oonoerning  the.  impaot  of  battalion  rotation  were 
oolleoted  from  three  souroes.  1)  interviews  of  representatives 
from  garrison  agencies  (OPCA,  ACS,  Bousing,  Transportation,  eto.) 
whloh  are  set  up  to  serve  the  needs  of  soldiers  and  their 
families,  2)  discussions  with  unit  cadre  (company  through  corps) 
who  were  involved  with  the  movement,  and  3)  individual  and  group 
interviews  eonduoted  with  wives  of  soldiers  in  the  14  battalions. 

Interviews  were  conducted  using  a  semi-structured  format. 
They  were  oonduoted  individually  or  in  groups  ranging  up  to  eight 
in  size.  Participants  were  chosen  by  the  companies  in  eaoh 
battalion.'  The  total  number  of  interviewees  was  about  425.  In 
order  to  enaourage  freedom  of  expression,  interviews  were 
oonduoted  separately  for  officers'  wives,  NCOS'  wives,  and  wives 
of  lower  enlisted  (Z-4  and  below). 

Interviews  were  completed  during  three  study  phases.  Phase 
One  was  oonduoted  six  to  eight  months  prior  to  deployment,  Phase 
Two  was  oonduoted  one  to  two  months  prior  to  deployment,  and 
Phase  Three  was  oonduoted  about  three  months  after  deployment. 


Results  and  Dlsousslon: 

Results  are  organized  into  four  content  areas:  1) 
information  dissemination,  2)  structure  of  wives  groups,  3) 
morale,  and  4)  community  effects.  These  content  areas  captured 
the  orltlcal  issues  as  raised  by  spouses,  military  leaders,  and 
other  community  members.  Eaoh  topic  will  be  dlsoussed  as  it 
appeared  during  each  of  the  three  phases.  Unless  otherwise 
Indicated,  the  Information  presented  applies  to  both  rotating  and 
non-rotating  battalions.  To  help  ensure  unit  anonymity,  we 
generally  avoid  referring  to  looatlons  of  the  battalions. 

Information  Dissemination: 

This  area  is  dlsoussed  first  because  it  is  closely  tied  to 
all  aspeots  of  the  move.  As  suoh,  it  represents  both  the 
solution  to  a  number  of  problems  and  the  cause  of  others.  Under 
the  typical  individual  replacement  system,  soldiers  and  families 
reoeive  no  more  than  four  months  advanoe  notioe  for  an  overseas 
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move.  However,  spouses  were  inoluded  In  the  information 
dissemination  process  early  in  tba  planning  for  battalion 
rotation.  Moat  know  aa  long  aa  12  aontha  prior  to  tba  rotation 
that  the  unit  would  rotate  overseas,  and  they  would  aoooapany 
their  huabanda.  Wives  and  aoldiera  were  pleased* that  they  oould 
and  would  travel  together.  While  thla  advanaed  iaforaation  could 
be  regarded  aa  a  benefit,  at  the  tiae  of  the  Phaae  One  intervlewa 
there  waa  considerable  uncertainty  and  anxiety  aneng  the  wivea 
about  what  would  happen,  Eaoh  of  the  rotating  battaliona  had  aa 
active  program  for  informing  wivea  about  theae  events.  Thla 
Included  use  of  fliers  and  nevalettera,  aoatly  delivered  via 
their  huabanda.  Unfortunately,  frequent  ohangea  in  plans 
undermined  theae  efforts.  These  ohangea  often  refleoted  the  faot 
that  the  Army  waa  still  in  the  process  of  asking  major  decisions 
related  to  the  aove  (e.g.,  oould  pefta  be  shipped  on  MAC  flights, 
eould  military  buasea  be  used  to  assist  aoldiera  shipping  oara, 
eto.).  Information  diaaemlnatlon  at  the  tiae  of  Phaae  One  proved 
to  b«  a  mixed  blessing. 

The  uncertainty  was  not  limited  to  wives.  Among  enlisted 
cadre,  there  were  complaints  that  the  "COHORT”  system  would 
Irrevocably  look  them  into  their  units,  and  prevent  military 
school  attendance,  opportunities  for  assignment  elsewhere,  and 
even  promotion.  This  was  a  COHORT  rather  than  unit  rotation 
issue.  It  illustrates  the  point  that  we  found  very  little 
knowledge  among  cadre  or  families  of  any  unit  concerning  the 
purposes  of  COHORT  or  battalion  rotation. 

At  Phase  Two,  in  spite  of  the  considerable  effort  expended 
to  establish  communication  with  wives,  a  number  still  complained 
about  laok  of  information  from  and  oontaot  with  the  Army.  Evan 
though  battalion  wide  meetings  had  been  oonduoted,  and 
newsletters  were  sent  to  each  wife  (usually  via  their  husbands) 
many  women  complained  that  they  did  not  know  exaotly  when  they 
were  going  (information  whloh  was  in  the  newsletters).  We  do  not 
believe  that  communities,  units  or  wives  groups  can  be  faulted 
for  this.  We  attended  a  number  of  information  meetings  oonduoted 
for  oompany  sized  units,  and  have  studied  the  documents  whioh 
were  prepared  by  each  battalion  for  the  wives.  The  information 
was  usually  timely  and  aoourate.  We  did,  however,  find  that 
battalion  wide  meetings  make  an  especially  poor  forum  for 
information  dissemination  due  to  poor  acoustics,  ambient  noise, 
and  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  personal  involvement. 

The  Information  dissemination  problem  is  chiefly  due  to 
other  causes.  The  Army  is  not  organized  to  support  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  unit  to  keep  in  touch  with  and  provide 
information  to  families.  We  have  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  working  with  the  commanders  and  wives  who  organized  suoh 
efforts  along  with  the  NCOs  who  were  responsible  for  actually 
compiling  and  recording  names  and  addresses.  The  living 
arrangements  of  the  married  'lower  enlisted  population  (the  one 
whlon  is  frequently  the  most  difficult  and  yet  most  important  to 
reach)'  are  far  more  fluid  than  those  of  older  persons.  A  wife 
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will  frequently  leave  the  area  for  weeks  or  even  months  during 
periods  of  heavy  field  duty.  Entire  households  are  moved  to  be 
nearer  friends  or  to  save  a  few  dollars  per  month  in  rent. 
Maintaining  aoourate  rosters  of  names  and  numbers  is  a  difficult 
and  tlme«oonsuming  task.  Monitoring  and  updating  mail  lists 
takes  hours  each  time  it  is  attempted.  Computer  support  and 
programs  to  support  mall  list  management  do  not  usually  exist 
making  updates  dlffloult.  It  is  likely  ithat  members  of  a  wives 
group  oould  keep  the  lists  up-to-date  on  their  own;  this  would 
require  some  quality  time  (and  considerable  cooperation)  with  the 
personnel  MCO  and  probably  the  first  sergeant.  This  oan  best  be 
accomplished  at  company  (rather  than  battalion)  level.  Aooes s  to 
dupliaating  machines  is,  and  franking  privileges  are,  uneven 
across  divisions.  finally,  externally  forced  ohanges  in  plans 
make  information  dissemination  espeoially  difficult.  Unit 
commanders  are  almost  always  sincere  in  their  desire  and  efforts 
to  get  timely  and  accurate  information  to  wives.  But  as  one  MCO 
wife  said,  "I  got  a  call  from  the  commander  -  he  said,  'you 
didn't  put  that  out  already,  did  you?'  The  plans  had  already 
been  changed." 

Mo  battalion  (or  miLitary  community)  has  established 
provisions  to  assist  or  maintain  contact  with  spouses  who  choose 
not  to  rotate  with  the  battalion,  or  spouses  who  have  temporarily 
moved  away.  Such  wives  remain  a  concern  for  the  soldiers  and  in 
many  cases  will  be  a  part  of  the  "military  community"  in  the 
future.  Maintaining  contact  with  these  wives  would  be  a  cost 
effective  way  of  helping  to  ensure  the  future  success  of 
organizing  efforts. 

The  non-rotating  (comparison)  battalions  suffered  from  the 
same  difficulties  with  information  dissemination,  with  some 
additional  effects.  The  most  Important  of  these  is  the  higher 
turnover  which  affects  most  military  units.  This  greatly 
Increases  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  adequate  mailing  lists. 

Wives  Groups 

At  Phase  One  eaoh  battalion  had  a  formally  constituted 
officers'  wives  group.  These  remained  fairly  constant  for  all 
battalions  throughout  the  study,  with  groups  in  the  rotating 
battalions  maintaining  a  continued  high  level  of  aotlvlty. 
Among  rotating  battalions  several  oompanles  had  wives  groups, 
comprising  officer  and  NCO  wives.  Attendance  by  wives  of 
enlisted  soldiers  was  atypical  at  that  time.  Most  of  the  wives 
groups  had  been  reoently  formed  and  depended  on  wives  of  aompany 
level  leadership  for  their  organization.  During  Phase  One,  one 
battalion  had  a  monthly  meeting  for  enlisted  and  MCO  wives,  whioh 
was  sponsored  by  a  First  Sergeant's  wife.  •  The  primary  function 
of  these  groups  was  apparently  to  provide  information  to  other 
wives.  The  antlolpated  battalion  movement  provided  a  good 
organizing  theme  whioh  served  to  get  the  attention  of  many 
residents.  Their  effectiveness  seemed  to  depend  on  the  vigor 
with  which  the  battalion  commander,  his  executive  officer,  and 
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their  wives  pursued  the  goal  of  Information  dissemination.  la 
all  but  ona  oaaa  oonaidarabls  effort  was  made,  la  tbs  abseaoe  of 
an  organising  these  suoh  as  rotation  overseas,  interest  in  wives 
groups  or  information  ohains  was  auoh  lower  in  non-rotating 
battalions. 

Organising  these  groups  always  Involved  a  number  of  offioer 
wives,  and  generally  did  not  lnolude  enlisted  wives  except  for 
first  sergeant’s  wives.  The  exoluslon  was  not  necessarily 
purposeful— offioer  wives  elaiaed  "the  meetings  are  open  to 
everyone,*'  although  the  enlisted  wivas  elaiaed  meetings  were  only 
for  offioer  wives,  or  that  they  did  not  know  about  the 
aeetings.  The  rank  differences  of  their  husbands  appeared  to 
serve  as  powerful  barriers  to  cooperation  and  ooaaunloatlon. 
These  differences  wsre  often  relnforoed  in  the  everyday 
conversation  of  the  soldiers,  %s  well  as  in  negative  beliefs 
about  "fraternisation"  on  the  part  of  the  spouses. 
"Fraternisation",  the  idea  that  wives  of  Junior  soldiers  should 
not  associate  with  wives  of  higher  ranking  individuals,  was  often 
given  as  a  reason  for  not  associating  with  other  wives  or  the 
wives  groups.  We  frequently  found  frustration  expressed  by  these 
leaders  and  their  wives  because  of  the  laok  of  interest  in 
attendance  by  enlisted  wives  in  these  organizations.  At  the  aaae 
tlae,  few  wives  (or  military  leaders)  had  foraal  training  in 
aanaglng  voluntary  groups  (e.g.,  identifying  and  organising 
volunteers,  leading  volunteers,  oonfliot  aanageaent,  eto.).  tie 
did  identify  a  number  of  woaen  with  experlsnoe  working  with  and 
leading  suoh  groups  (PTA,  Olrl  Scouts,  eto.).  However,  the  large 
majority  with  whoa  we  spoke  had  neither  training  nor  experience, 
and  reported  that  suoh  training  would  be  useful  to  them. 

The  major  shortoomlng  of  these  groups  was  their  general 
failure  to  adequately  Identify,  motivate  and  utilise  wives  with 
special  skills  or  knowledge;  e.g.,  those  who  had  been  assigned  to 
the  new  ooaaunlty  on  a  previous  tour.  Our  interviews  dlsoovered, 
for  example,  German-born  wives  who  reported  that  they  would  enjoy 
helping  with  language  training,  and  others  who  had  been  assigned 
to  the  oommunlty  to  which  the  battalion  was  rotating.  Others 
reported  experlsnoe  with  wives  groups.  In  some  eases  wives  had 
to  be  aggressive  in  their  pursuit  of  volunteering. 

Among  non-rotating  battalions,  oommand  Interest  in  wives 
groups  was  frequently  low  (exoeptlng  officers'  wives  groups), 
although  one  battalion  had  an  exceptionally  strong  wives 
organization.  That  was  the  only  non-rotating  battalion  which  was 
aotlvely  Involved  In  organizing  all  enlisted  wives  and  which 
possessed  aoourate  mailing  lists  for  the  wives.  At  the  tlae  of 
Phase  One  data  collection,  there  was  little  knowledge  and  no 
concern  expressed  on  the  part  of  these  wives  about  possible 
effects  on  them  due  to  battalion  rotation. 

At  Phase  Two,  in  the  rotating  battalions,  wives  groups  bad 
been  in  operation  for  at  least  eight  months  and  all  had  expended 
great  effort  in  getting  Information  to  the  families  in  the 
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battalions.  They  wart,  In  fact,  doing  everything  they  oould 
think  of  to  gat  information  to  tha  wives.  This  tnoludad  aaatinga 
oonduotad  by  ooapany  groups ,  sanding  out  f liars  and  lnforaatlon 
lattars  (ona  battalion  aant  out  ona  par  month),  and  parsoaal 
talaphona  'oalls .  Tha  struotura  of  tha  groups  usually  followed 
that  of  tha  battalion,  with  rasponsibility  for  organisation 
ranting  with  tha  ooaaandar  and  his  wife,  with  and  contributions 
froa  tha  raaalnlng  offloar  staff.  Bxoapt  for  groups  organlsad  at 
tha  ooapany  level,  faw  of  tha  fornally  oonatltutad  vivas  groups 
inoludad  vivas  of  anlistad  aoldlars.  By  this  tlaa,  tha  "family 
support  group"  (FSG)  oonoapt  had  baan  genarally  popularlsad  and 
aotually  lnstltutlonallzad  at  savaral  posts.  Whan  prasant,  thay 
vara  organlsad  around  tha  battalion,  usually  with  additional 
ooapany  groups  aaoh  of  whloh  had  raprasantatlvas  at  tha  battalion 
aaatlngs.  b  major  obstaola  to  getting  aany  vivas  to  tha  aaatlhgs 
was  their  diffioulty  finding  or  affording  adequate  ohlld  oara 
servioes  and  facilities. 

By  Phase  Three,  tha  numbers  of  individuals  (vivas  of 
anlistad  and  NCOs)  vho  reported  that  thay  vara  not  members  of  any 
formal  vivas  group  and  vho  did  not  know  about  any  such  groups, 
(about  40$  of  our  intarvl ewe as )  oontlnuad  to  be  surprising.  Host 
anlistad  vivas  expressed  tha  idea  that  it  was  an  SCO  or  offloar 
vivas'  prerogative  or  rasponsibility  to  organise  and  sat  up  suoh 
groups  and  funotions.  On  tha  other  hand,  about  half  of  these 
reported  being  part  of  informal  groups  of  vivas  vhloh  vara  often 
but  not  always  organlsad  around  tha  ooapany.  Thasa  groups  vara 
usually  organized  by  ona  or  more  voaan  vho  vara  simply  interested 
in  doing  things  with  other  unit  vivas.  Thay  involved  vivas  of 
all  soldier  ranks  (eoapanlas  frequently  have  only  ona  or  two 
married  officers). 

Whan  vivas  groups  vara  supported  by  tha  ooapany  leadership, 
thay  vara  especially  affaotlva  in  anbanolng  mutual  support 
natvorks  among  the  wives  and  engendering  positive  feelings  about 
tha  unit.  Support  froa  oompany  leadership  inoludad  assisting 
with  duplication,  ensuring  re  presentatives  had  time  with  tha 
first  sergeant  to  obtain  training  schedules  and  names  of  new 
soldiers  and  vivas,  providing  aaatlag  rooms,  advertising  vivas 
meetings  and  activities.  Members  of  suoh  groups  always  reported 
numbers  of  examples  of  how  they  helped  eaoh  other  and  how 
important  suoh  help  and  their  friends  ware.  On  the  enlisted 
side,  the  paroeptlon  that  tha  unit  cares  about  them  (expressed 
through  newsletters  and  at  least  one  personal  phone  oall)  was  as 
important  for  ensuring  that  tha  wife  had  a  positive  attitude 
about  tha  unit  and  tha  Army  as  joining  s  formal  wives  group. 
Soma  described  other  informal  groups  whloh  ware  not  related  to 
tha  Army  (e.g.,  wives  around  where  thay  lived,  church  groups, 
etc.)  which  were  also  especially  affective  in  providing 
friendship  and  support.  Following  return  to  C0N0S,  aany  woman 
expeoted  that  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  gat  together  baoausa 
thay  ware  more  spread  out.  However,  soma  of  the  company  level 
wives  groups  which  had  functioned  closely  in  0C0NU3  had  already 
held  meetings  in  the  States. 
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Ia  11  of  the  14  battalions,  saoior  laadars  reported  that 
aithar  they  op  thair  wives  wart  pasponaibla  to  aasupa  that 
anllstad  vivas  vara  opgaaizad.  In  spita  of  this  fopnal  aaphasis 
on  organising  vivas,  fav  of  tha  offioers'  vivas  ia  about  half  tha 
battalions  vara  awara  of  hov  anllstad  vivas  vapa  opgaaizad.  Most 
presumed  that  tha  saalor  NCO's  vivas  appangad  op  guldad  suoh 
opgaaizatloa .  Va  found  generally  llttla  coordination  among 
offioap,  HCO  and  aalistad  vivas,  tha  axeaption  to  this  oooupplag 
among  thosa  vivas  involvad  at  tha  company  laval. 

Fraternization  oontiouad  to  ba  rapoptad  in  soma  units  as  a 
raason  for  not  assooiating  with  othsr  vivas.  It  is  not  olaap  to 
us  vhsthar  this  vas  usad  as  an  axousa  for  failing  to  gat 
togathar,  whathar  husbands  faarad  negative  eonsequenoes  (as  soma 
vivas  Paportad),  whathar  it  raprasants  a  stataaant  of  discomfort 
with  paroaivad  class  diffaranoas,  or  whathar  those  vivas  actually 
believed  such  socialization  to  ba  illegal.  At  any  rata,  there 
often  seemed  to  ba  strong  sanctions  against  mixing  of  vivas 
across  ranks  of  their  husbands.  These  barriers  vara  notioaably 
absent  whan  groups  of  wives  organized  within  tha  platoon  or 
company  or  outside  of  tha  formal  wives  group  structure. 

Morale  Issues 

At  tha  time  of  tha  Phase  One  interviews,  most  wives  wa  spoke 
with  had  heard  that  bhey  would  ba  moving  as  part  of  tha 
battalion.  Still,  a  number  did  not  know  that  they  ware  going, 
and  a  few  Indicated  that  thair  husbands  had  not  made  a  final 
decision  to  transfer  overseas  Cavan  though  they  probably  had  no 
ohoioe).  One  concern  of  these  wives  at  the  time  was  the  lmpaot 
of  battalion  rotation  on  their  husband's  career.  Many  believed 
that  they  would  be  "locked  in”  to  a  unit  with  limited  chances  for 
promotion  (again,  this  is  a  COHORT  issue).  Also,  in  some 
battsllons  soldiers  who  declined  to  remain  with  the  battalion  had 
to  sign  a  bar  to  re-enlistment. 

Two  major  morale  Issues  raised  by  wives  were  not 
specifically  related  to  battalion  rotation.  These  were 
"perceived  meaningfulness  of  husband's  duty"  and  "predictability 
of  his  work  hours."  Wives  will  support  long  hours,  but  only  when 
they  believe  that  soldiers'  time  is  well  spent.  Many  oomplalned 
that  their  husbands  were  attending  to  "busy  work"  during’parts  of 
the  duty  day,  and  then  oust  wait  around  at  the  end  of  the  duty 
day  for  a  formation  whioh  only  tells  them  what  time  to  report  the 
next  day.  In  many  units  soldiers  were  held  late  for  arbitrary 
reasons;  this  was  often  coupled  with  resistance  to  allowing 
soldiers  to  call  home  to  explain  that  they  would  be  late. 

Most  wives  genuinely  looked  forward  to  the  battalion 
moves.  They  reported  that  they  expected  to  be  well  oared  for  by 
the  Army,  the  unit,  and  especially  by  other  wives.  Moving  with 
Intact  families  was  "great,”  and  traveling  with  friends  would 
provide  them  help  in  oase  of  problems.  In  oases  where  a 
particular  wife  expressed  doubt  about  the  move  other  wives 
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frequently  tried  to  oonvlnoe  her  of  the  merits  of  going  oversees 
es  e  group*  The  ides  that  "We  will  do  this  together*  by  helping 
eaoh  other"  was  expressed  often  before  and  after  the  move. 

In  this  battalion  rotation  proaess  a  nuaber  of  wives  of 
lower  ranking  soldiers  were  now  eligible  to  aove  with  the 
battalions.  These  woaen  are  naturally  sooewhat  younger  than  the 
average,  and  as  suoh  represented  a  high  risk  group  for  probleas 
ofi  all  kinds.  The  fine  support  provided  one  another  by  unit 
wives  seeas  to  have  prevented  untoward  probleas  in  this  younger 
group. 


Sponsorship  of  ineoning  families  was  *  probleaatio  during 
Phases  One  and  Two  for  all  battalions.  (This  continues  to  be  an 
area  in  which  the  Aray  can  laprove).  Officers'  wives  were 
generally  well  taken  oare  of,  and  NCO  wives  frequently  (but  less 
than  half)  bad  a  "sponsor"  to  show  thea  around  and  help  thea  in 
the  first  few  days  at  a  new  post.  It  was  rare  for  any  enlisted 
wife  to  report  that  anyone  froa  the  allitary  contacted  her  during 
this  orltioal  tine.  Bkoeptlons  to  this  ooourred  only  when  snail 
groups  of  wives  organised  themselves  at  the  platoon  level,  or 
when  a  particularly  aotive  wife  of  a  small  unit  leader  (usually 
at  platoon  level,  often  froa  a  coapany)  aade  it  a  point  to  ensure 
that  suoh  contact  was  aade.  Contacts  at  the.  platoon  level 
usually  resulted  in  long-term  relationships  between  wives. 

Aaong  rotating  battalions  at  Phase  Three  the  large  majority 
(about  80  percent)  of  wives  reported  having  had  a  sponsor. 

.Generally,  these  were  reported  to  have  provided  outstanding 
assistance,  although  a  nuaber  reported  sponsor's  perforaanoe  was 
perfunctory  or  non-existent.  By  that  tlae,  aany  of  the  wives  who. 
had  reaalned  aotive  in  recruiting  and  organising  formal  support 
groups  began  to  experience  frustration  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  "uninterested"  wives,  the  difficulty  in  getting 
inforaatlon  disseminated,  and  their  own  anger  at  the  obanges  in 
polloy/lnfornatlon  which  they  theaselves  had  to  explain  and  deal 
with.  In  spite  of  this,  their  coaaltaent  was  reaarkable  and  the 
aajorlty  of  wives  (we  estiaate  over  90$)  were  inforaed  well  about 
the  aeohanios  of  the  rotation.  Nevertheless ,  few  wives  had  any 
idea  of  what  COHORT  was  or  what  the  rationale  was  for  stabilising 
battalions  and  moving  thea  as  a  unit. 

The  Phase  Three  interviews  indicated  that  froa  an 
organisational  perspective,  the  battalion  aoves  were  oonduoted 
very  well.  The  moving  and  inprooessing  support  provided  the 
arriving  battalions  was  superior  to  that  given  to  soldiers 
arriving  as  individual  replaoeaents .  The  aajor  probleas  whioh 
were  experienced  Involved  asslgnaent  of  housing  (and  oertaln 
associated  pay  probleas)  and  beliefs  about  unfair  (unequal) 
treataent.  The  housing  issue  seeas  to  have  had  its  genesis  in 
proalses  or  inferenoes  made  about  what  would  be  available,  or 
what  would  be  done  to  support  the  prrlvlng  families.  Many 
believed  that  they  would  have  immediate  aooess  to  government 
housing,  or  at  least  an  abundanoe  of  affordable  bousing  on  the 
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economy  near  post.  •  Bach  post  handled  ths  bousing  issus  somewhat 
differently,  usually  providing  tbs  saae  nuabsr  of  housing  units 
to  tbs  incoming  battalion  as  was  vaaated  by  tbs  outgoing 
battalion.  Many  faailiss  wars  thus  abls  to  aove  into  quarters 
iaasdiatsly.  This  sssasd  "fair"  to  tbs  arriving  battalions,  but 
tsrribly  unfair  to  otbar  community  aeabers  who  had  boon  waiting 
as  long  as  18  aontbs  for  that  housing. 

At  lsast  ons  community  bald  vacant  housing  opsn  for  up  to 
four  aonths  to  aoooaaodata  tbs  arriving  battalion.  It  also 
assigned  a  sistsr  battalion  to  sponsor  tbs  nsw  battalion,  and 
detailed  tbs  sistsr  battalion  to  perform  a  variety  of  tasks  not 
normally  expected  of  sponsors  to'  support  ths  nswooosrs.  Sponsors 
resented  this  extraordinary  treatment  they  were  foroed  to  render, 
and  considerable  anger  was  generated.  The  arriving  battalion 
subsequently  was  unjustly  blsasd  for  a  variety  of  ills  in  tbs 
ooaaunlty.  At  the  saae  time,  the  arriving  battalion  believed  it 
bad  not  reoelved  a  "fair  share,"  since  members  believed  they  had 
been  proalsed  more  than  they  had  received.  Although  a  severely 
disruptive  problem  was  found  in  only  one  eoaaunlty,  it  is 
representative  of  the  more  general  situation  in  whloh  morale  was 
affected  by  expectations  and  information  dissemination  which  went 
awry.  The  problem  steamed  froa  expectations  that  were  set  too 
high  due  to  aislnforaation  or  ohanged  information,  and  the 
different  olrouastances  of  eaoh  community.  One  overseas 
ooaaunlty  was  believed  to  have  bad  newly  oonatruoted  housing 
available  for  the  arriving  battalion.  This  became  the  "standard" 
against  whlab  all  others  assessed  their  own  treatment. 
Naturally,  none  oould  match  this,  and  having  to  find  housing  on 
the  local  eoonosy  contributed  to /others'  feelings  of  deprivation. 

I 

In  spite  of  the  fact  thAt  all  aeabers  of  the  rotating 
battalions  reoelved  a  considerable  amount  of  special  treatment 
(extra  time  on  the  housing  list,  weekend  inprooesslng,  rooa 
reservations,  buses  to  aeet  then  at  the  airport,  ground 
transportation  after  arrival,  etc.),  the  general  perception  was 
that  they  did  not  receive  any  special  treataent.  In  fact,  one 
reported  that  they  should  have  received  preferential  treatment, 
because  "...we  ere  COHORT  and  COHORT  is  supposed  to  be  special." 

A  few  spouses  expressed  oonoern  about  possible  negative 
reactions  froa  other  ooaaunlty  residents  directed  at  members  of 
the  battalions  rotating  0C0HU3.  This  concern  arose  froa  those 
woaen  who  had  bad  negative  experiences  as  part  of  COHORT  ooapany 
rotation  (e.g.,  they  described  how  faally  aeabers  of  some  COHORT 
units  were  ostracized  by  other  residents  due  to  the  special 
privileges  they  received).  Several  such  problems  did  occur,  but 
in  only  one-  ooaaunlty  were  they  serious. 

a 

The  rotation  did  confer  hardships  on  a  Halted  number  of 
soldiers  and  families.  These  were  people  who  were  assigned  to  a 
rotating  battalion  overseas,  and  who  then  had  to  return  to  COHOS 
(sometimes  to  the  same  looatlon  they  had  left)  with  the  battalion 
in  as  little  as  10  months.  Some  of  these  soldiers  had  sold  their 
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boats,  sad  their  wives  had  given  up  good  jobs.  Although  tbs 
auabtr  of  sffsotsd  individuals  was  not  large*  this  represents. 
Military  personnel  deoisions  at  their  worst.  Overall*  however* 
wives'  high  expectations  were  net  and  they  were  extremely  pleased 
with  the  aove  and  the  oars  they  reoeived. 

Sponsorship  eontinued  to  bs  a  problea  for  soae  families, 
especially  those  returning  to  COHOS*  with  wives  of  enlisted  and 
NCOS  allies  ooaplatning  that  no  one  aet  thea*  and  although,  aost 
had  a  sponsor*  a  large  alnority  said  "we  were  on  our  own."  The 
advanoed  parties  (whether  or  not  foraally  assigned  as  sponsors) 
apparently  did  provide  eonsiderable  help  to  aost  new  arrivals. 
Another  aspeot  of  sponsorship  whlob  was  not  managed  well  was 
standardisation  of  expectations  and  responsibilities  of  the 
sponsors.  These  varied  considerably  aaong  the  eoaaunltles.  In 
soae  oased  sponsors  were  expeeted  to  provide  so  muoh 
extraordinary  support  that  rssontaont  and  anger  was  bound  to 
develop.  In  other  oases*  sponsors  did  very  little,  and  bad  no 
guldanoe  on  what  was  expected  of  thea. 

Selection  of  NCOs  to  reaaln  la  or  Join  the  battalion  (and 
rotate  OCONU3)  was  also  handled  differently  aaong  the 
battalions.  Most  required  all  eligible  NCOs  to  aoooapany  the 
battalion  or  sign  a  bar  to  reenlistaent.  One  battalion  sought 
volunteers  froa  throughout  the  division.  This  battalion  reported 
having  no  difficulty  filling  its  slots*  and  also  had  none  of  the 
anger  seen  aaong  the  NCOs  in  other  units  who  felt  ooeroed  into 
remaining  with  or  Joining  the  battalloa.  NCOs  who  felt  ooeroed 
were  angry  even  if  they  stated  that  they  otherwise  wanted  to  aove 
0C0ND3  in  the  first  place.  Wives  shared  this  anger. 

Language  training,  a  tool  whlob  oould  help  wives  feel  better 
adapted  to  their  overseas  eovlronaeat,  was  generally  not 
available.  Most  wives  bad  been  offered  the  opportunity  to  attend 
such  olasses  in  CONUS  prior  to  the  aove. 

Community  Effeots 

"Lessons  learned"  froa  previous  ooapany  rotations  were  available 
in  the  fora  of  WRAIR  Teohnloal  Reports*  but  these  were  apparently 
not  used  above  battalion  level.  For  exaaplo,  ooapany  rotation 
clearly  demonstrated  the  developaent  of  negative  ooaaunlty 
attitudes  toward  arriving  units  which  reoeived  special  treataent, 
or  were  peroeived  as  receiving  speoltl  treataent.  There  was 
little  effort  to  lnoorporats  this  Information  in  rotation  plans 
in  a  manner  whloh  would  altigate  the  developaent  of  suob 
ooaaunlty  attitudes. 

k  problea  frequently  reported  by  wives  froa  all  units 
odnoernlng  the  large  Influx  of  people  associated  with  battalion 
rotation  was  the  lapaot  on  health  oars  faolllties.  Reports  of 
three  aonth  waiting  periods  for  an  appolntaent  at  the  OBQTN 
ollnios  were  common.  One  wife  stated,  "By  the  eiae  we  get  an 
appointment  we're  pregnant  again." 
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At  Phase  On*  thsrs  was  no  consolidation  of  plans  or 
information  among  ths  division  staffs  associated  with  the 
rotating  battalions!  or  among  the  oomaunltles  whioh  were 
supporting  them.  (Each  rotating  battalion  did  work  olosely  with 
the  unit  with  whioh  it  was  trading  places,  including  exchange 
visits  bp  soldiers  and  some  wives.)  Eaoh  division  and  rotating 
battalion  developed  its  own  plans  and  information  pamphlets,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  moat  of  the  efforts  and  information  were 
the  same  regardless  of  the  unit  involved.  Saoh  community  did 
have  a  person  (typloally  within  the  OPCA)  who  had  primary  staff 
responsibility  for  coordinating  battalion  rotation.  These 
individuals  should  have  established  and  maintained  communication 
across  oomaunltles.  Since  the  coordinating  staff,  of  the  DPCA 
from  at  least  two  major  posts  had  not  received  PSQ  guidelines,  it 
appears  that  8Q0A  policy  guidanoe  was  not  effectively 
distributed.  The  souroe  of  this  "shortfall"  was  due  to  the  laok 
of  effective  relationships  between  division  and  community  staffs. 

There  was  also  no  coordination  between  oomaunity  support 
agencies,  and  the  various  wives  groups  In  COHOS  oommunltles. 
Again,  this  should  have  been  coordinated  by*  the  person  with  staff 
responsibility  mentioned  above.  This  oontinued  until  Phase  Two, 
by  whioh  time  most  such  coordination  would  have  been  too  late. 
At  that  time,  the  community  agenoies  belle v#d  that  they  oould 
handle  the  move  with  little  interruption  in  basic  services.  Some 
(such  as  the  Army  Community  Servloe  Lending  Closet)  were 
beginning  to  expand  their  capabilities  and  supplies. 

At  the  Phase  Two  interviews,  most  plans  for  the  rotation  had. 
been  implemented.  PCS  orders  had  been  processed,  and  decisions 
concerning  leaves,  eta.  had  been  made.  Disruption  of  community 
services  did  aot  occur.  By  Phase  Three  there  were  a  number  of 
misperceptions  concerning  the  availability  of  suoh  services.  For 
example,  in  one  community  ACS  received  new  supplies  especially 
for  the  arriving  battalion,  but  was  lnoorreotly  belloved  to  have 
reserved  those  items  only  for  that  battalion.  Housing  offices 
were  believed  to  have  aotually  moved  families  out  of  bousing  to 
make  room  for  the  arriving  battalions.  There  was  no  basis  in 
fact  for  these  beliefs,  but  they  were  a  souroe  of  oonsiderable 
anger  and  resentment  in  the  communities. 

Summary  and  Re.comemdatlons 
Information  Dissemination 

Considerable  efforts  were  expended  by  each  rotating 
battalion  to  provide  family  members  Information  about  the  move 
and  its  implications  for  the  family.  Tet  many  wives  laoked 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  battalion  rotation  program. 
This  was  a  persistent  problem  that  oontinued  to  ooaur  in  spite  of 
comprehensive  efforts  on  the  part  of  eaoh  battalion  to  provide 
information  to  these  spouses.  Information  dissemination ,  when 
associated  with  the  active  support  and  involvement  of  company 
level  leadership,  was  very  effective. 
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We  recoaaend: 


o  Realletlo  expeotatione  regarding  unit  rotation  abould  bo 
•ot  in  live  with  what  oan  reaaonably  bo  delivered. 
Vhilo  this  goal  oan  never  bo  aot  to  to .  ailltary  and 
ooaaunity  oonaendera  ahould  nako  bottor  uso  of  varioua 
inatallation  information  aodia  to  inoroaao  awareneaa, 
foatar  ooaaitaont,  and  diapel  dolatarioua  ruaora« 

o  lnforaation  abaring  aoroaa  unit  boundrioat  and 

diaaoaination  of  aftor  aotlon  reporta  must  bo  improved. 

o  Contaot  abould  bo  aaintaiaod  with  apouaoa  who  aro 

oonnootod  with  tbo  unit,  even  whoa  tboao  apouaoa  aro  not 
living  in  proxialty  to  tbo  unit  la  ordor  to  onauro  that 
they  ooatiauo  to  believe  that  they  aro  part  of  tbo 

ailitary  ooaaunity. 

o  i  oloar  definition  of  fraternization  abould  bo 

promulgated,  porhapa  through  an  Aray  White  Paper. 

o  Local  neve  aodia  (e.g.,  PAO)  ahould  bo  ueed  to  provide 
greater  coverage  and  lnforaation  oonoerning  the  faota 
and  prooeaa  of  unit  rotation.  Suob  coverage  abould  aot 
obaraoterlze  the  rotating  unit  aa  "apodal,”  nor  abould 
it  obaraoterlze  the  troataent  they  receive  aa  apodal. 

Wlvea  Orouoa 

Organization  of  apouaoa  in  a  battalion  vae  generally  froa 
tbo  top  down,  l.e. ,  a  eaall  group  of  dodleated  offloera'  wlvea 

aorvoa  aa  a  oatalyat  for  aeetlnga,  lottora,  eto.  A  relatively 
aaall  proportion  of  collated  wlvea  partlolpatod  in  tboao 
aotlvltloa,  and  thla  Halted  partioipatlon  waa  in  part  duo  to 
rotloonoo  or  dloooafort  on  the  part  of  collated  wlvea. 

Baoh  of  the  wlvea  groups  had  developed  a  neweletter  of  aoae 
sort  for  all  battalion  wlvea.  tut  there  were  no  atteapfta  to 
bring  wlvea  of  the  varloua  rotating  battallona  together  to 
inoorporate  wlvea  into  the  battalion  rotation  planning  prooeaa  or 
to  eatabllah  ooaaunloatlon  aaong  thea  in  order  to  allow  aharlng 
of  lnforaation  or  Ideaa.  Moat  prograaa  to  organize  wlvea  were  at 
the  battalion  level.  Atteapta  to  organize  wlvea  within  ooapany 
elzed  unite  were  oonalatently  auooeeaful  aa  well  a  a  the  aoat 
aupportlve  of  the  wlvea. 

We  reooaaend: 

o  Wlvea  groupa  ahould  oontlnue  to  be  encouraged,  but 
through  organization  at  the  ooapany  level.  They  ahpuld 
be  organized  In  a  way  that  allowe  any  wife  of  any  rank 
eoldler  to  "run”  thea.  Their  voluntary  nature  ahould  be 
eaphaalzed. 
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o  Battalion  level  wives  group*  should  servo  to  empower  sad 
support  the  oompany  level  groups.  Company  level  groups 
osa  be  aost  effective  la  supporting  wives  during 
deployments,  eto. 

o  Zoforasl  groups  of  wives ,  even  those  with  aeabersbip 

outside  the  ooapsay  or  larger  unit,  should  be  enooursged 
in  the  sane  way  as  foraal  groups  tlad  to  the  unit. 

o  Military  uilts  (ooapany  sited)  should  be  reaouroed  to 

allow  tbea  adequate  nail  list  ssnsgeaent.  As  s  minimum, 
this  should  include  aioro  oonputer  support. 

o  Isob  (ooapany  sized)  unit  ooaasnder  should  ensure  that 
representatives  of  wives  groups  have  quality  tlae 
scheduled  with  the  unit  first  sergeant  taoh  month.  This 
is  to  monitor  new  arrivals  and  ensure  adequate  early 
sponsorship. 

Morale 

Most  of  the  ooaplaints  which  wives  did  express'  were  not 
directed  at  their  battalion,  and  did  not  relate  to  COHORT  or 
battalion  rotation  specific  Issues.  The  majority  of  wives 
appreciated,  the  aove,  were  enthusiastic  about  It  and  reported 
ehat  traveling  with  friends,  as  a  group,  was  superior  to  aoving 
on  their  own. 

There  was  auoh  oonoern  among  wives  of  the  rotating 
battalions  about  Issues  such  as  housing,  finding  faots  about  the 
rotation,  and  any  negative  iapaot  of:battallon  rotation  on  their 
husband's  'careers  (the  latter  is  actually  a  COHORT  issue). 
Installation  communication  media  were  not  well  used  to  publicize 
aoourate  inforastion  at  each  ailltsry  .base,  or  to  help  dispel 
negative  rumors  and  aisperoeptlons  affecting  morale. 

We  reooaaend: 

o  Travel  of  wives  wlth«pbe  unit  and  their  husbands  was  a 
very  positive  experience  which  should  be  used  whenever 
possible. 

o  Providing  preferential  treataent  of  any  kind  for  any' 
group  is  likely  to  oause  greater  aorale  probleaa  than 
any  othsr  solution  to  the  problem.  Such  treataent  must 
be  ellalnated  in  every  oase. 

o  Military  leaders  at  every  level  should  seek  ways  to 
reduoe  unpredictable  snd  unnecessarily  long  ("make 
work")  hours  for  soldiers. 

o  Child  oars  facilities  (availability  and*  hours)  aust  be 
expanded  if  organization  snd  integration  of  wives  is  a 
priority  goal. 
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Community  Issues 


Eaob  of  the  military  communities  developed  •  reasonable  plan 
to  haadlo  the  rotation  of  battalions  in  and  out  of  tbo 
ooaaunlty.  Sharing  of  ooaaunlty  support  plans  aoross  allltary 
ooaaunltlss  was  non-existent.  Baoh  ooaaunlty  faosd  asssntlally 
tbo  saao  probloas  to  balp  tbo  dopartlog  battalions  and  to 
lntograto  tbo  rotating  battalions  whloh  arrived,  and  oaob 
ooaaunlty  developed  comprehensive  plans  whlob  allows  di  It  to 
handle  tbo  largo  Influx  and  doparturo  of  soldiers  and  families. 

Eaob  division  headquarters  Independently  developed  a  plan  to 
rotate  Its  arriving  and  departing  battallona.  There  were  many 
ooaaonalltles  In  these  plans,  although  eaob  bandied  allltary 
leave,  shlpaent  of  vehicles,  port  oall,  eto.,  aooordlag  to  Its 
own  design.  There  was  relatively  little  early  coordination 
aoross  divisions,  and  no  atteapt  to  develop  a  workable  plan  that 
all  could  contribute  to  and  follow.  This  resulted  In  a 
considerable  duplication  of  effort  by  staff  In  eaob  division. 

We  reooasend: 

o  Training  In  organizing  and  leading  voluntary  groups 
should  be  provided  to  Interested  wives. 

o  Responsibilities  of  sponsors  should  be  specified  for  th* 
Aray  as  a  whole.  Unit  and  Individual  aoveaents  would 
thereby  be  enhanced.  nominal  remuneration  of  sponsors 
for  certain  specified  tasks  should  be  considered. 

o  Spouses  assigned  overseas  must  be  aaoorded  the 
opportunity  to  attend  language  training  ooursea  In  the 
overseas  looatlon. 

o  Standardization  or  sharing  of  community  support  plans  to 
handle  rotating  units  of  any  size  should  be  Implemented. 
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SUBJECT:  Comparative  Wartime  Replacement  Systems 

1)  The  First  World  War  was  an  anomoly  in  that  It  was  a  positional  war 
—  the  only  time  where  specific  unit  strength  seemed  to  matter.  It  was  a 
simple  mathmetlcal  formula,  a  unit  not  large  enough  when  It  crossed  the  line  of 
departure  had  Insufficient  strength  to  gain  the  enemy's  trench  systems  and 
consolidate  Its  position. 

2)  !!uge  casualties  caused  the  British  and  the  French  (but  ng£  the 
Germans)  to  abandon  their  nineteenth-century  regimental  depot  systems  by  1917. 
The  new,  centralized  systems  were  those  closely  noted  bjr  American  observers  who 
could  not  see  that  the  Germans  made  the  regimental  depot  system  sufficiently 
flexible  to  sustain  their  war  effort. 

3)  The  First  World  War  occurred  just  as  the  American  managerial 
revolution  was  In  Its  Infancy.  As  with  new  movements.  Its  promise  was  greater 
than  the  results  It  could  achieve/  The  factory  model  assembly  line  and  new 
principles  of  rational,  objective  management  seemed  to  provide  the  tools 
necessary  to  create  the  new  forces. 

b.  The  new  American  replacement  system  focused  only  on  mobilization  and 
placed  heavy  emphasis  on  the  proper  classification  and  use  of  each  Individual 
rather  than  on  the  unit.  It  accomplished  mobilization  but  was  not  tested  In 
sustainment  —  the  war  was  over  before  American  units  received  prolonged  combat 
exposure. 

c.  After  the  First  World  War,  the  British  rejected  their  centralized 
system  and  returned  to  the  regimental  depot  model'  that  the  Germans  never 
abandoned.  As  a  result,  the  British,  Germans,  and  Japanese  all  fought  the 
Second  World  War  with  IrW^vldyal,  replacement  systems  firmly  based  on  the 
nineteenth  century  regimental  depot  model.  In  these  systems: 

1)  Wartime  procedures  were  Identical  to  peacetime  —  with  just  an 
expansion  In  scale.  Each  foreign  system  transitioned  smoothly  from  peace 
through  mobilization  to  sustainment. 

2)  Tactical  organization  was  flexible,  often  deviating  from  that 
officially  specified.  Although  authorized  four  rifle  companies,  British 
battalions  reorganized  Into  fewer  companies  as  their  strengths  declined  —often 
being  only  company-sized  when  polled  for  reconstitution.  Their  secondary  group 
cohesion  enabled  them  to  continue  effective  combat  service  despite  70  percent 
losses. 


3)  Unit  strength  was  deemphaslzed  and  the  focus  returned  to  unit 
cohesion.  Authorized  180  men,  the  typical  German  Infantry  company  had  only  80  * 
by  the  winter  of  1941  and  German  units  couldn’t  requisition  replacements  until 
at  least  15  percent  below  authorization. 
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4}  Men  were  recruited,  trained,  and  socialized  by  a  rear  echelon  of 
their  combat  unit.  Training  was  done  by  men  drawn  from  the  unit  family. 

5)  Men  were  shipped  forward  In  packets  of  variable  size  under  leaders 
belonging  to  their  unit.  Further  training  occurred  at  each  pause. 

6)  Prior  socialization  Into  the  regiment  —  the  secondary  group  — 
eased  Integration  Into  primary  groups.  The  leadership  burden  was  reduced  and 
reconstitution  could  be  done  from  a  smaller  unit  core. 

7)  Men  were  provided  only  at  the  entry  level.  Battalions  promoted 
NCOs  and  selected  veterans  for  specialist  training.  A  battalion  of  the  Irish 
Guards  missing  a  mortar  sergeant  merely  requisitioned  "Irish  Guardsman,  one 
each"  —  thus  easing  replacement  complexity.  The  return  of  veteran  riflemen 
for  specialist  training  combined  combat  relief  with  constructive  employment  and 
specialists  could  be  committed  with  confidence  as  riflemen. 

8)  Rotation  within  the  unit  family  was  possible  as  men  moved  between 
the  combat  elements  and  the  training  elements  of  a  unit.  This  rested  veterans 
and ’It  brought  the  latest  combat  Information  back  to  the  training  base. 

Enroute  forward  again,  veterans  led  the  replacement  packets. 

9)  Administration  was  decentralized.  Tactical  units  communicated 
directly  with  their  depots  and  this  reduced  staff/administrative  positions. 

■  d.  The  Americans  placed  Increased  emphasis  on  the  Individual  and  on 
managerial  efficiency  rather  than  on  unit  cohesion.  The  emphasis  on  the 
•  Individual  actively  impeded  cohesion  because  It  encouraged  the  soldier  to  focus 
on  himself  Instead  of  on  the  unit  community.  The  emphasis  on  "management"  led 
to  a  rigid,  overstructured ,  and  overcentrallzed  system  that: 

1)  Focused  on  mobilization  rather  than  on  sustainment. 

2)  Aimed  to  maintain  unit  strength  even  though  It  was  recognized  that 
the  Second  World  War  would  be  a  maneuver  war.  Easily  measurable,  strength 
could  be  affected  by  sound  .management  while,  as  an  Intangible,  unit  cohesion 
was  forgotten.  Without  structural  support,  leadership  was  expected  to  bond  the 
primary  groups  and  translate  strength  Into  combat  power. 

3)  Produced  specialized  soldiers  as  Individual  spare  parts  In  an 
assembly-line  process.  American  riflemen  theoretically  were  not  Interchanaable 
with  machine-gunners  whereas  the  Germans  Just  had  Infantrymen.  While  possibly 
appropriate  for  mobilization,  elaborate  classification  made,  the  system 
unresponsive  during  sustainment.  The  US  Army  had  some  802  distinct  specialties 
—  as  opposed  to  the  20  found  In  a  German  armored  division. 

4)  Unsuccessfully  tried  to  provide  Individuals  by  grade  and  narrowly- 
defined  specialty  through  an  Intricate  requisitioning  process. 
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S)  Produced  too  many  specialists  and  a  critical  shortage  of  riflemen  by 
November  1944.  Through  late  1944 ,  Infantrymen  were  dregs  of  the  Army  rather 
than  Its  elite. 

8)  Shipment  of  Individuals  as  spare  parts  to  be  plugged  Into  unit 
vacancies.  Men  were  committed  to  combat  within  hours  of  Joining  strange  units, 
before  they  had  time  to  know  or  care  about  their  comrades. 

7)  No  rotation  policies.  Once  assigned  to  a  combat  unit,  an  enlisted 
man  gained  relief  only  through  death  or  hospitalization. 

e.  The  emphasis  on  the  Individual  was  carried  to  the  point  that  whole 
regiments  were  dissolved  to  provide  Individuals  to  fill  shortages  In  committed 
units.  More  than  anything  elsa,  It  probably  caused  the  low  volume  of  fire 
noted  by  S.l.A.  Marshall  and  William  OuPuy. 

f.  Judged  In  term's  of  unit  cohesion,  the  American  system  was  a  failure. 
Ironically,  It  was  equally  a  failure  when  judged  by  its  own  objectives  because 
Its  very  complexity  made  It  Impossible  to  maintain  units  at  strength.  American 
infantry  companies  routinely  operated  with  strengths  no  greater  than  their 
foreign  counterparts.  A  huge  price  was  paid  for  a  goal  that  was  Irrelevant  to 
combat  power. and  couldn't  be  achieved  anyway. 

8.  Kfjt  Findings:  j 

!  / 

a.  All  replacement  systems  (exeept  those  used  by  the  US  during  the 
twentieth  century)  based  combat  power  on  secondary  group  cohesion  Instead  of  on 
strength.  Combat  power  seems  only  tangential 1y»related  to  unit  strength  but 
directly  related  to  primary  and  secondary  group  cohesion. 

b.  With  the  exception  of  the  Union  system  during  the  Civil  War,  all  were 
Individual  replacement  systems.  However,  each  foreign  system  was  able  to 
provide  all  echelons  of  unit  replacement  as  well.  There  need  not  be  a  trade* 
off  between  Individual  and  unit  replacement  systems. 

c.  All  foreign  replacement  systems  featured  structural  simplicity.  They 
focused  -on  basic  specialties  and  these  only  at  the  entry  level.  They  required 
minimal  administration  to  accomplish  their  mission. 

d.  All  foreign  replacement  systems  were  decentralized.  The  combat 
elements  and  the  training  elements  formed  a  single  unit  family.  This  enabled: 

1)  Socialization  of  the  replacement  Into  the  unit  family  —  the 
secondary  group  —  before  he  saw  Its  tactical  elements.  This  Institutional 
structure  facilitated  leadership  efforts  to  bond  primary  groups  and  lowered  the 
size  of  the  unit  core  required  to  continue  In  combat. 
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2)  Training  by  men  directly  accountable  who  had  a  direct  Interest  In 
training  quality. 

3)  Replacement  shipment  supervised  by  leaders  from  the  unit  family. 

4)  Shipment  flexibility.  Orafts  of  any  size  from  crew  to  company 
could  be  shipped. 

5)  Individual  rotation  between  combat  elements  and  training  elements. 
This  relieved  men  from  combat  while  constructively  using  their  rest. 

e.  The  close  similarity  in  foreign  replacement  systems  indicates  that 
there  Is  more  commonality  than  difference  between  soldiers  In  different  times* 
conditions,  or  societies.  This  shouldn't  be  surprising  —  different  social 
structures,  conditions,  or  levels  of  technology  have  changed  neither  human 
nature  nor  the  principles  of  war. 

7.  Implications: 

a.  Ever  since  the  First  World  War,  the  US  Army  has  emphasized  management 
and  has  modelled  Its  replacement  structure  and  procedures  on  the  factory  system 
to  provide  Individuals  as  spare  parts.  This  required  a  large  administrative 
overhead  to  supervise  Increasingly  Intricate  procedures  and  the  American  way 
has  been  fundamentally  out  of  Step  with  Its  contemporaries.  The  Amy  achieved 
success  but  that  success  was  due  to  overwhelming  materiel  superiority  rather 
than  to  combat  unit  quality.  Such  materiel  superiority  cannot  be  assumed  In 
the  future. 

b.  Evidence  gathered  fn  this  study  Indicates  that: 

1)  Personnel  management  philosophy  should  be  reoriented  to: 

a)  Emphasize  cohesion  Instead  of  strength.  The  Institutional 
focus  should  be  on  the  secondary  group  to  provide  a  firm  structural  foundation 
for  efforts  by  unit  leaders  to  build  bonded  primary  groups. 

b)  Focus  on  unit  communities  rather  than  Individuals.  The  soldier 
should  find  fulfillment  not  as  an  Individual  but  as  a  member  of  the  community. 

2)  The  personnel  management  system  should  be  restructured  In 
accordance  with  the  following  principles: 

a)  Peacetime,  mobilization,  and  sustainment  procedures  must  be  the 
same  to  enable  smooth  and  effective  operation.  The  focus  must  be  on  combat 
power,  on  what  Is  essential,  and  on  what  can  realistically  be  achieved. 
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b)  Decentralization  of  replacement  procedures,  responsibilities, 
and  authority. 

c)  Simplicity.  Specialties  must  be  combined  to  the  maximum  extent 

possible.  \ 

3)  The  combat  army  should  be  completely  Integrated  with  the  training 
base  at  the  unit  level  In  order  to: 

a)  Facilitate  Integration  of  replacements  through  prior 
socialization. 

b)  Provide  flexibility  to  ship  drafts  of  all  sizes. 

•  c)  Enable  reconstitution  from  a  smaller  unit  core.  Army  doctrine 

currently  requires  a  unit  core  of  60  to  70  percent  of  Initial  strength  for 
reconstitution.  Yet  units  supported  by  regimental  replacement  systems  only 
required  a  unit  core  of  2S  to  30  percent  of  Initial  strength. 

d)  Enable  rotation  of  Individuals  to  and  from  combat  without 
losing  unit  cohesion. 
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Abstract 


This  study  examined  the  socialization  aod  integration  of 
replaoement  soldiars  Into  COHORT  units.  Three  COHORT  companies 
f poo  ono  battalion  involved  in  a  major  fiold  oxoroiso  received 
roplaooaonts .  Wo  interviewed  tho  roplaoomonts  and  tbo  squads 
(inoluding  oompany  oadro)  to  whioh  they  would  b,o  assignod  prior 
to  tbo  oxoroiso  and  observed  tho  roplaooaont  process  during  tbo 
oxoroiso.  Vo  also  intorviowod  eaeh  squad  witb  its  now  members 
two  weeks  after  tho  oxoroiso  was  over.  Tho  interviews  covered  a 
number  of  issues ,  Inoluding  soldier  exportations  and  experiences 
concerning  the  replacement  prooesst  welcoming  and  integration, 
leadership,  enlisted-off leer  relations,  and  morale  and 
ooheslon.  Replacements  were  assigned  to  squads  with  the  (brigade 
dlreoted)  proviso  that  they  remain  in  at  least  two-man  buddy 
teams . 

Pears  that  replacements  would  not  be  aooepted  into  highly 
cohesive  COHORT  units  were  unfounded.  The  squads  and  saotions 
did  a  surprisingly  good  job  of  accepting  the  newoomers. 
Horizontal  ooheslon  was  established  quickly.  At  the  same  time, 
the  buddy  team  concept  assured  goot  mutual  support  to  the 
replacement.  On  the  other  hand,  small  unit  leaders  did  little  to 
encourage  the  development ’ of  vertloal  ooheslon.  Moat  stated  that 
given  the  choice,  they  would  assign  replacements  individually, 
even  if  that  meant  breaking  up  pre-formed  groups  (such  as  these 
buddy  teams).  Further,  officers  viewed  the  integration  of  new 
soldiers  within  platoons  and  squads  as  an  NCO  area  of 
responsibility.  We  attributed  leaders’  laok  of  attention  to 
vertical  ;  ooheslon  to  1)  lmplielt  rules  proscribing  informal 
contacts  among  leaders  and  led,  and  2)  failure  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  small  group  ties  or  to  capitalize  on  such  bonds  to 
enhance  psychosocial  readiness  for  eonbat. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  series  of  recommendations 
oonoerning  unit  reconstitution.  These  Include:  1)  wider  use  of 
the  buddy  teem  oonoept  for  replsoements ,  with  orosslevellng  as 
necessary  to  maintain  groups  of  new  soldiers  together,  2)  train¬ 
ing  leaders  and  soldiers  to  recognize  the  importance  of,  and  to 
think  in  terms  of,  the  cohesive  military  group,  and  3)  a  require¬ 
ment  for  leaders  at  all  levels  to  be  actively  Involved  in  the 
integration  of  the  new  soldiers  as  a  company  Leader's  (rather 
than  KCO)  responsibility. 
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Introduction 


Recruitment  and  training  replacements  ara  aajor  problass  faoing 
any  aray.  A  critical  but  Ignored  oonaldaration  in  tbt  03  Aray 
raplaoaaant  prooesa,  however,  is  that  aaaignaant  to  a  unit  doaa 
not  ansura  integration  into  a  taaa.  Rev  unit  seaborn,  baforo 
they  are  accepted  and  before  they  feel  confident  that  they  have 
been  aooepted,  alaply  do  not  make  good  soldiers.  They  are  at 
higher  risk  for  stress  breakdown  In  oonbat  (Gal,  1933)  and  are 
less  effective  as  soldiers.  Coaaunlaatlon  and  ooaaitaent  are 
faotors  which  will  deolde  the  difference  between  winning  and 
losing  on  the  future  battlefield.  Both  faotors  are  likely  to  be 
lacking  until  the  replaoeaent  is  trusted  and  aocepted  by  the 
group.  The  probleas  associated  with  reconstituting  units  — 
either  froa  survivors  of  veteran  combat  units  or  adding  "green” 
replacements  to  a  unit— are  not  new.  In  the  Cnited  States  as  far 
back  as  the  Civil  War  substitutes  .  were  scorned  by  ooabat 
veterans,  and  new  enrollees  dreaded  the  prospect  of  being  put  In 
with  aen  who  would  taunt  and  despise  then  (Cellett,  1982). 
Stouffer  et.  al.  ( 1949)  dlsoussed  the  difficulties  green  troops 
sonatinas  had  in  World  War  II  units,  mostly  beoause  they  were 
viewed  with  mistrust  and  not  easily  aooepted  into  their  new 
units. 

There  is  a  dear  relation  between  quality  of  socialization 
and  integration  of  new  members  into  a  group  and  later  behavior 
and  adjustment.  Replacements  often  experience  a  period  of 
considerable  stress  prior  to  aooeptanoe  as  "one  of  the  group." 
future  war  will  be  oharacterlsed  by  high  intensity  and  continuous 
operations.  In  such  a  war,  we  would  not  have  the  luxury  of  even 
a  week  to  successfully  Integrate  replacements  into  decimated 
units.  Ingraham  (1984)  has  shown  that  it  usually  takes  two  or 
three  days  to  see  whether  a  new  man  will  fit  in,  end  ten  days  to 
determine  where  and  hew.  early  feelings  of  stress  associated 
with  this  period  of  anxiety  often  lead  to  dysfunctional  or 
undesirable  behavior.  For  example,  Ingraham  found  that  one 
outcome  can  be  the  use  of  illicit  drugs.  Some  new  soldiers  can 
gain  quick  acceptance  through  sharing  this  illegal  activity. 
Another  outcome  of  this  stress  is  dissatisfaction  with  tho 
military.  Rook  and  Schneider  (198-3)  found  that  failure  to 
properly  orient  and  Integrate  new  officers  led  to  general 
feelings  of  stress  and  decreased  commitment  to  the  Army  over  the 
first  six  months  of  assignment  to  the  unit. 

A  study  of  how  soldiers'  spouses  are  Integrated  into  the 
community  offers  additional  data  on  outcomes  associated  with  the 
socialization  of  newcomers.  Sahnelder  and  Gilley  (1984)  found 
that  spouses  who  were  not  well  integrated  into  the  military 
community  soon  after  arriving  overseas  were  five  times  as  likely 
to  return  to  the  03  within  one  year,  compared  with  spouees  who 
were  well  Integrated.  These  spouses  were  also  less  likely  to 
report  that  they  wanted  their  active  duty  sponsors  to  remain  in 
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the  Army.  The  implications  of  spouse  Integration  for  soldier 
adjustment  and  parforoanoe  ara  eonaiderabla . 

Cozumplik  (1986)  haa  argued  that  all  aoldlara  should  ba 
aaalgnad  to  a  new  unit  at  the  baaio  entry  level,  with  training 
tha  raaponaibillty  of  regimental  oadra.  Tha  purpoaa  of  thla  is" 
to  aatabllah  atrong  aaoondary  group  tlaa  (around  tha  battalion 
and  raglaantal  affiliation)  which  anhanoa  oohaalon  and  raaiatanoa 
to  atraaa  breakdown  on  tha  'battlefield.  .  In  aplta  of  nuaarous 
studies,  tbara  ha*  baan  surprisingly  llttla  policy  and  doctrine 
to  direct  or  guida  the  nilitary  raplaoaaant  process  at  its  aoat 
crltioal  point-  tha  first  days  in  tha  snail  unit. 

Our  modern  individual ' replacement  policy  is  rooted  in  World 
War  I.  During  that  time,  tha  aanagarlal  revolution  in  tha  United 
States  lad  to  a  shift  in  aaphasls  from  tha  individual  as  part  of 
a  group  to  classification  of  aan  based  on  their  skills  and 
interests.  Individuals  with  similar  interests  and  skills  ware 
treated  as  identical.  Tha  aanagarlal  revolution  proaiaad  greater 
effloienay  in  selection  of  people  for  a  particular  Job,  and  thus 
responded  to  the  military  need  for  rapid,  efficient  expansion. 
Managerial  efficiency  was  translated  into  the  goal  of  making 
"assembly  line  soldiers,"  eaoh  of  whoa  oould  fit  in  where  a  lost 
or  dysfupotlonal  part  existed  (Cozumplik,  198$}.  The  individual 
replaceaent  system  begun  in  World  War  I  is  still  in  use  today. 

A  modification  of  tha  individual  raplaoaaant  system  was 
implemented  late  in  the  Korean  war.  "Packets”  of  four  "buddies” 
were  allowed  to  train  together  and  be  assigned  together  as 
replacements  to  a  unit.  The  idea  was  that  they  would  remain 
together,  presumably  la  the  same  section-  The  purpose  of  this 
modification  was  to  decrease  stress  for  the  newcomer,  by  ensuring 
that  he  was  already  Integrated  into  a  group.  This  led  to  greater 
cohesion  and  morale  la  that  four-man  team.  Janowltz  and  Little 
(1974),  however,  indicated  that  such  teaas  often  had  dlffloulty 
integrating  into  the  larger  combat  unit.  It  is  not  disputed  that 
the  US  Army  has  continued  to  win  while  using  the  individual 
replacement  system;  but  the  evidence  is  clear  that  we  have  won 
despite  its  obvious  weakness.  We  have  been  relying  heavily  on 
our  overall  manpower  and  industrial  superiority,  advantages  whloh 
are  hardly  guaranteed  in  future  war.  Collet  (1982)  demonstrates 
that  the  weakness  of  the  individual  replacement  system  has  been 
recognized,  discusses  bow  lives  and  battles  have  been  lost  due  to 
this  system,  and  examines  personnel  policies  used  by  other  armies 
to  prevent  such  problems.. 

The  U  3  Army  is  currently  using  a  new  manning  sys.tem  (called 
the  Unit  Manning  System)  which  is  specifically  designed  to 
enhance  unit  cohesion.  This  system  establishes  company  cohorts 
that  remain  together  for  about  three  years.  The  goal  of 
increasing  horizontal  cohesion  among  lower  ranking  enlisted 
soldiers  has  been  realized  (WRAZR  TECHNICAL  Report,  1986).  But 
the  issue  of  providing  replacements  to  these  units,  while 
maintaining  high  unit  ooheslon,  has  not  yet  been  Investigated 
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systematically.  If  committed  to  oombat,  such  unit  cohorts  will 
oomprise  both  soldiers  who  are  intimately  familiar  with  one 
another  and  replacements  who  hare  trained  together.  Informal 
lines  of  communication,  and  previous  long  term  friendships  among 
the  "old"  soldiers  could  contribute  to  feelings  of  isolation, 
lack  of  power,  anxiety  and  stress  on  the  part  of  the  new 
soldiers.  'In  addition,  extremely  "tight"  units,  suoh  as  COHORT 
units,  night  not  be  able  to  absorb  losses.  Some  analysts  have 
argued  that  very  olose  relations  among  soldiers  could  make  their 
groups  too  fragile  to  tolerate  casualties. 

On  the  other  hand,  highly  cohesive  groups  might  be  more 
receptive  to  accepting  newcomers,  and  do  a  relatively  better  job 
of  orienting  and  integrating  them.  Recent  military  experience 
with  an  airliner  oarrying  troops  which  orashed  at  Oander, 
Newfoundland  provides  some  information  on  this  (Ingraham, 
1986).  One  company  was  devastated,  but  was  suooessfully 
reconstituted  by  cross-le vellng  squads  from  within  the  battalion 
and  filling  most  remaining  vaoancles  through  individual 
replacements  from  the  brigade  and  division.  Althcugh  it  was  not 
a  COHORT  unit,  the  affected  battalion  was  characterized  by  high 
levels  of  cohesion  and  stability  consequent  to  six  months* 
service  in  the  Sinai. 

The  implications  for  COHORT  units  of  reconstitution  for 
leadership,  cohesion,  .and  fighting  power  are  not  known.  During 
peacetime,  personnel  in  COHORT  units  are  stabilized  for  36  months 
since  most  members  Join  the  Army  with  a  three  year  obligation. 
This  means  that  replacements  due  to  simultaneous  STS  will  likely 
require  at  least  50  percent  of  strength  after  36  months.  In 
addition,  some  attrition  (due  to  a  variety  of  causes)  does  ooour 
during  the  three  years.  The  Army  has  no  experience 
reconstituting  stabilized  units  during  peacetime,  and  no  polloy 
for  reconstituting  units  badly  mauled  la  combat.  In  addition, 
the  effects  of  wartime  replacements  on  COHORT  companies  is 
unknown. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  and  desorlbe  the 
socialization  and  integration  of  groups  of  new  soldiers  into 
existing  COHORT  companies  of  one  battalion.  We  fooused  on  how 
the  process  worked  as  a  function  of  the  levels  of  cohesion, 
beliefs,  and  behaviors  of  newcomers  and  soldiers  in  existing 
COHORT  companies. 


Method 

The  study  was  oonduoted  at  several  sites.  Several  groups  of 
soldiers  were  inoluded:  trainees  who  were  to  be  assigned  as 
replacements  to  a  COHORT  battalion,  soldiers  in  units  which  were 
to  reoelve  replacements,  and  squads  that  actually  received 
replacements.  Soldiers  were  interviewed  at  their  unit  and  during 
a  major  field  exercise  (Celtic  Cross  IV).  To  avoid  sensitizing 
respondents  to  the  replacement  issue,  all  questions  concerning 
this  aspeot  of  the  study  were  imbedded  in  other  questions 
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(desaribed  below).  Interviews  were  supplemented  by  partioipant- 
observation  during  the  field  exeroise. 

The  study  was  oerrled  out  in  four  phases.  In  the  first 
phase,  squad-sized  units  were  interviewed  at  the  end  of  their 
basio  training  (030T)  oyole*  A  total  of  11  squads  were 
Interviewed  over  two  days.  The  soldiers  (regular  aotive  duty 
artsy)  were  later  assigned  to  a  number  of  different  posts  and 
units,  inoluding  the  battalion  of  Interest.  The  soldiers  studied 
in  this  phase  were  privates  (2-1)  through  privates  first  class 
(E-3).  Questions  foouseh  on  soldier  expectations  of  their  new 
unit,  but  included  others  oonoernlng  their  views  of  leadership 
quality  and  their  training  about  leadership  and  sooial  relations. 

In  the  second  phase,  three  squads  from  eaoh  of  the  gaining 
companies  in  the  COHORT  battalion  were  interviewed.  At  the  time 
of  the  interviews,  no  one  knew  which  squads  would  reoeive 
replacements.  We  therefore  included  one  squad  from  eaoh  platoon 
of  the  three  rifle  oompanies  Involved,  for  a  total  of  nine 
squads.  Interviews  were  conducted  with  the  intaat  squad  minus 
oadre  responsible  for  that  squad.  (Cadre  were  Interviewed 
separately.)  Soldiers  interviewed  in  Phase  Two  were  Privates  ( E- 
1)  through  Specialist  4's  (E-4).  The  interviews  lnoluded 

discussion  of  how  new  soldiers  come  to  fit  into  a  unit,  as  well 
as  their  evaluation  of  ooheslon,  morale,  and  leadership  in  their 
units. 

• 

The  third  phase  Involved  observation  and  Informal  Interviews 
conducted  in  the  field,  in  the  days  before  and  after  insertion  of 
replacements.  This  was  accomplished  during  a  major  Army  field 
exeroise  involving  an  entire  division  facing  a  selected 

opposition  force  in  extremely  realistic  rural  and  mountainous 
fighting  conditions.  The  purpose  of  this  phase  was  to  help 
understand  the  replacement  process  in  general  terms.  The  foous 
of  the  observations  was  to  describe  what  happened  to  the  new 

soldiers  as  they  went  through  the  replacement  prooess. 
Interviews  were  conducted  with  the  replacements  and  persons  in 
the  units  around  them  to  gain  an  understanding  of  these 
individuals'  beliefs  and  reactions  concerning  the  replacements. 

The  final  phase  of  the  study  two  weeks  after  the  field 
exeroise  Involved  interviews  of  the  squad  members  and  chain  of 
oommand  that  had  received  replacements.  A  series  of  separate 
interviews  was  conduoted  with  the  platoon  sergeants,  platoon 
leaders,  first  sergeants,  oompany  commanders,,  battalion  oommand 
sergeant  major,  and  battalion  oommander  of  the  gaining  unit. 
Here  we  focused  on  how  the  replacements  were  Integrated  into 

their  units,  and  the  attitudes  and  behaviors  at  different 
organization  levels  that  facilitated  or  hindered  this  prooess. 

Feelings  of  the  squad  (old  members  and  replacements)  concerning 
the  replacement  and  integration  process  were  also  discussed. 
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Results  and  Discussion 


The  individual  companies  were  allowed  to  assign  replacements 
according  to  company  needs.  However,  they  were  required  by  the 
brigade  oommander  to  maintain  the  replacements  together  in  at 
least  two  man  "buddy  teams."  We  will  first  present  results  from 
the  first  two  phases  of  data  collection  and  then  discuss  the 
socialization  prooess  as  observed  in  the  latter  two  phases. 
These  will  be  related  to  newoomers*  adaptation  and  reported 
stress.  Finally,  these  results  will  be  discussed  in  terms  of  the 
development  of  military  cohesion. 

Replacement  soldiers  interviewed  during  Phase  One  described 
high  levels  of  "bonding"  with  their  squad  and  team  members.  The 
greatest  level  of  personal  trust  was  reported  in  those 
associations .  Most  also  reported  that  they  trusted  the  combat 
efficacy  of  their  fellow  squad  members.  Inter-platoon 
associations  reportedly  were  not  common,  and  few  friendships 
existed  outside  the  platoon.  Replacements  were  very  anxious  and 
expressed  muoh  apprehension-  concerning  their  next  duty 
assignment.  They  expeoted  that  they  would  have  to  prove 
themselves  in  some  sort  of  unit  ritual.  Rumors  of  "thousand  mile 
road  marohes"  and  "hundred  pound  ruok  sacks"  were  oommon.  Above 
all,  soldiers  feared  rejection  from  their  new  unit.  They 
expected  that  it  would  be  some  time  before  they  would  fit  in,  but 
were  unsure  how  to  make  this  happen.  These  soldiers  seemed  to  be 
highly  enthusiastic  and  well  motivated.  Eaoh  group  oommented 
that  talking  with  a  oadre  member  from  the  gaining  units  about  the 
new  unit  early  on  would  have  relieved  them  of  muoh  of  their 
apprehension. 

During  these  interviews  we  also  disoussed  a  number  of 
leadership  Issues,  lnoluding  f rat ernization  and  enlisted-leader 
relations.  Without  exception,  these  soldiers  believed  that  the 
NCOs  who  trained  them  were  highly  skilled  and  competent.  At  the 
same  time,  they  reported  having  had  little  oontaot  with  any  other 
NCOs,  and  (exoept  for  the  members  of  one  squad)  no  oontaot  with 
offioers.  Only  three  of.  the'  replaoements  had  heard  of  the  term 
"fraternization."  However,  virtually  all  who  had  been  appointed 
to  a  leadership  position  bad  been  told  that  enlisted  soldiers 
should  not  socialize  with  NCOs. 

Interviews  during  Phase  Two  revealed'  that  the  gaining  units 
also  comprised  olose,  tightly  knit  groups.  The  oohoern  expressed 
by  replaoements  about  fitting  in  seemed  well  founded.  Soldiers 
in  the  gaining  units  referred  to  members  of  their  respeotive 
squads  as  their  "brothers"  and  regarded  their  platoons  "like  a 
family."  Eaoh  of  these  troops  expressed  oonfldenoe  in  their 
ability  to  perform  well  with  their  unit  in  a  combat  situation. 
These  COHORT  trained  and  assigned  soldiers  reported  multiple 
cross-platoon  friendships,  suob  that  they  were  very  familiar  with 
most  other  members  of  their  oompsnles.  They  also  olearly  stated 
that  they  did  not  trust  outsiders,  that  is,  people  who  were  not 
"COHORT  trained"  with  them.  This  sentiment  was  illustrated  by 
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ob«  platoon  sergeant,  who  said,  "These  COHORT  aoldlars  ar«  so 
tightly  'bonded'  that  tha  oadra  ara  tha  outsiders  that  have  to 
prove  to  tha  troopa  that  w*  ara  worthy  of  them*  Thaaa  guya  would 
do  anything  for  on*  of  thalr  buddies."  Tha  aoldiara  rapaatadly 
rafarrad  to  themselves  aa  "high-speed"  and  "th*  bast." 

Members  of  thaa*  units  know  that  raplaoaaanta  wara  aohadulad 
to  ba  aasignad  aoaawhara  in  %ha  battalion.  Thar*  waa  uniform 
oonaarn  that  tha  "nawooaars"  would  not  b*  pbyaioally  abl*  to  kaap 
up  with  thalr  unit,  and  that  thay  would  not  b*  aa  va^l  trainad 
as  tha  aora  ”*xp*rlanoad  aoldiara."  Eaoh  squad  said  that  tha 
nawooaars  would  ba  walooa*  if  thay  didn't  out-rank  than,  wara 
willing  to  laarn,  and  oould  prove  themselves  to  th*  axparlanaad 
aoldiara.  Thaaa  COHORT  aoldiara  had  baan  togathar  for  almost  a 
yaar;  non*  of  th*  squads  had  had  any  diraot  axparlanoa  with 
raplaoaaanta .  Intagratlon  of  naw  aoldiara  into  suoh  a  aquad 
oould  ba  difficult.  However,  all  welconad  tha  Idas  of  reoaivlng 
naw  aoldiara  aino*  thay  war*  undaratrangth  and  raplaoaaanta  would 
halp  to  *7*a  out  th*  load. 

In  spit*  of  thalr  initial  anxiatlaa,  th*  raplaoaaanta  war* 
aooaptad  vary  wall  at  th*  squad  and  taaa  lavala.  During  Phasa 
Thra*  (th*  fiald  problaa)  wa  followad  th*  raplaoaaanta  froa  tha 
tiaa  thay  arrlvad  at  tha  brigade  headquarter*  to  thalr  assignment 
to  a  fir*  taaa.  Both  aquad  level  oadra  and  aoldiara  aad*  efforts 
to  walooa*  thaa,  and1  gat  thaa  involved  with  th*  mission.  In  aost 
oases,  aoaaona  "took  thaa  under  his  wing"  and  helped  anaur*  that 
aaoh  was  aada  to  faal  part  of  th*  group.  Usually  th*  taaa  leader 
helped  tha  replacement  with  those  areas  needing  immediate 
attention  (introducing  him  to  th*  other  squad  aeabara,  paoking 
his.  ruck  saok,  learning  hand  and  ara  signals,  ato.).  This 
orientation  typically  evolved  into  an  entire  fira  taaa  affort, 
with  support  ooaing  froa  a  number  of  individuals.  Th*  sentiment, 
"thay  ara  our  brothers,"  was  frequently  aantlonad.  Trust  and 
oonfidano*  levels  of  both  nawooaars  and  experienced  aoldlars 
toward  on*  another  appeared  high  within  two  or  thra*  days.  The 
faot  that  tha  units  ware  involved  in  a  rigorous  field  problaa, 
tha  replacement*  wara  able  to  keep  up  on  tasks  suoh  aa  a  foroad 
road  march  (thereby  "proving"  thamaelvaa),  and  war*  willing  to 
adopt  th*  standards  of  th*  new  unit  certainly ,  contributed  to 
thalr  rapid  aooaptanoo  by  th*  group.  As  expected,  tha 
raplaoaaanta  within  tha  buddy  taaas  also  got  support  from  one 
another.  Thay  reported  that  thalr  initial  anxiety  about  fitting 
in  was  rapidly  alleviated,  and  they  soon  fait  aooaptad. 

Tha  effectiveness  of  initial  socialization  at  th*  squad 
level  is  also  demonstrated  by  a  group  of  replaoeaents  which  waa 
to  be  tranaferrad  to  a  different  battalion  at  th*  and  of  the 
field  exercise.  All  raplaoaaant  soldiers  in  that  group  asked  to 
raaaln  with  thalr  platoon  instead  of  transferring  to  yet  another 
unit.  Raplaoaaanta  requested  this  stability  despite  th*  extrema 
demands  of  the  field  problem  and  expectation*  of  more  of  tha  same 
in  thalr  present  unit*  Saab  reported  that  he  felt  ooefortabl* 
with  hia  naw  friends  in  hia  aquad,  and  did  not  want  to  b*  a 


"newbie"  again. 

Horizontal  oohesion  thus  seams  to  hava  developed  rapidly  and 
effectively.  This  waa  apparently  due  to  the  outatandlng  Job  dona 
by  tha  squads  to  inoorporata  new  members,  the  fact  that  the 
groups  ware  sharing  in  a  rigoroua  training  problem,  and  to  tha 
naw  member's  willingness  to  learn  tha  ways  of  his  unit.  Thera 
was  no  avidanoa  to  suggest  that  these  highly  cohesive  COHORT 
units  would  rejeot  naw  members,  or  that  tha  naw  members  would 
Isolate  themselves  from  tha  pre-existing  group.  Quite  the 
contrary,  well  integrated  squads  insure  survival  by  bringing  the 
newbies  on  board  quickly  and  correctly. 

At  levels  above  squad  the  welcoming  process  was  less 
effective.  There  was  no  standing  operating  procedure  (SOP)  far 
the  Integration  of  new  soldiers.  In  fact,  a  number  of  officers 
expressed  the  need  for  such  a  plan  to  handle  the  expected 
replacements .  The  senior  NCOs  had  already  formulated  and 
promulgated  such  a  plan,  but  it  only  covered  where  to  assign 
replacements ,  not  how  to  integrate  them;  furthermore,  the  NCOS 
'  had  not  shared  their  plan  with  their  officers. 

Although  a  number  of  NCOS  did  greet  and  talk  with  the 
replacements ,  there  was  little  contact  with  the  new  men  by  senior 
NCOs  and  offloers.  Only  one  company  commander  and  one  lieutenant 
had  spoken  with  them  within  the  first  week  of  their  arrival. 
This  reflected  the  stated  belief  of  a  number  of  officers  that 
greeting  and  integrating  new  soldiers  is  "NCO  business."  In  our 
view,  this  assumption  contributed  to  some  degree  of  distance 
between  officers,  many  senior  NCOs,  and  the  lower  ranking 

enlisted.  Pew  unit  leaders  made  an  early  effort  to  "know  their 
men."  Thus,  in  spite  of  their  acceptance  and  positive  attitudes 
of  the  squads  toward  the  new  members,  the  senior  cadre  and 

officers  widely  believed  that  the  19  replacements,  as  a  group, 
represented  oast  offs  and  poor  performers  (e.g.  two  had  fallen 
asleep  on  duty  and  one  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  Army;  these  were 
also  hot  well  accepted  by  their  peers).  Such  social  distancing 
and  stereotypic  thinking  hindered'  development  of  vertloal 
cohesion.  There  is  yet  another  important  consequence  of  this 

implied  social  distance.  A  most  painful  task  of  the  commander  is 
to  write  a  letter  of  condolence  to  a  deceased  soldier's  next  of 
kin.  The  difficulty  of  writing  such  a  letter  could  surely  be 
eased  by  having  some  personal  knowledge  of  the  soldier,  but 

company  officers  confused  essential  information  for  future  ooobat 

with  appearing  too  close  ("buddy-buddy")  to  their  subordinates . 

He  believe  that  there  are  at  least  two  oauses  for  these 

findings.  Pirst,  as  reported  above,  training  of  soldiers 
concerning  enlisted-leader  relations  appeared  to  begin, 

.informally,  during  basic  training.  The  thrust  of  this  training 

is  that  such  relations  are  to  be  avoided.  Furthermore,  we 
observed  surprisingly  little  Informal  discussion  among  offloers 
and  NCOs.  Small  unit  leaders,  in  general,  are  not  attending  to 
the  importance  of  developing  or  fostering  vertical  cohesion  in 
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their  units 


Seoond,  our  leaders  do  not  reoognize  tbs  iaportanoe  of 
supporting  snd  aslntsining  tbs  primary  group,  nor  do  they  think 
in  those  tsras.  Whan  introduosd  to  tbs  gaining  squads,  tbs 
replacements  wars  rsquirsd,  by  tbs  brigads  staff,  to  rsaain  in 
buddy  tsaas  of  at  lsast  two.  This  was  dons  to  sliainats  isolation 
and  provide  a  ssnss  of  oobssion  froa  tbs  onsst  of  tbsir 
assignasnt  to  tbs  nsw  unit.  This  idea  ast  with  auob  rsslstaqos 
froa  tbs  ooapany  level  oadrs.  Virtually  av ary  snail  unit  laadar 
raportad  that  if  tbs  assignasnt  of  replacements  wars  up  to  bia, 
ba  would  assign  replaoementa  as  Individuals  ratbar  than  in  pairs 
or  groups.  Tbs  Isadora  oontandad  tbat  raplaoaaants  oould  not  and 
should  not  ba  asslgnad  in  ordar  to  build  oohaslon,  but  ratbar  to 
tha  squad  tbat  had  tho  graatast  nuaarioal  naad.  Tbalr  rationala 
was:  "If  I  sa  down  two  aan  in  tbraa  squads  and  1  reoeive  tbraa 
raplaoaaants  than  aaob  squad  should  receive  ona  aan,  to  even  out 
tba  work  load.  Equity  is  sort  iaportant  than  kaaping  tba  troops 
happy."  "fairnaas"  ratbar  than  combat  af feotiveness  was  tba 
doainant  issus  for  unit  loaders.  This  conviction,  tbat  "spaces" 
bad  priority  over  "faces",  was  hold  froa  squad  loaders  through 
ooapany  ooaaandors.  Our  data  froa  tha  Phase  Two  interviews,  as 
wall  as  rosaaroh  with  other  COHORT  companies,  clearly  show  that 
COHORT  troops  are  wall  acquainted  with  soldiers  throughout  tbalr 
ooapanies.  Such  troops  oould  not  only  easily  adjust  to  wltbin- 
platoon  leveling  to  aaintaln  raplaoaaants  togatbar,  but-  should 
have  little  problem  with  oross«platoon  assignments.  Tho  saall 
unit  leaders  also  raportad  that  they  would  assign  soldiers  as 
individuals  rather  than  as  buddy  taaas  in  a  ooabat  situation. 
This  probably  has  its  genesis  in  tha  gray' s  predominantly 
individual  replaoaaant  policies  under  which  aost  soldiers  have 
served. 


Coaaluslon  and  Raooaaandstlons 

Wa  have  examined  the  socialization  and  integration  of 

replaoaaant  soldiers  into  COHORT  units.  Ve  found  tbat  fears  that 
raplaoaaants  would  not  ba  aooepted  into  highly  oohasiva  COHORT 
units  ware  unfounded.  In  faot,  suob  units  did  a  surprisingly 
good  Job  of  integrating  newooaers,  snd  quiokly  mitigated  tba 
stress  of  being  tha  raplaoaaants  ("newbies") .  Horizontal 

oohaslon  was  quiokly  and  affaotlvely  established.  This  is 

axtraaaly  iaportant  to  tho  Army  as  it  iaplaaants  plans  for 
refilling’  COHORT  units  (whioh  loss  large  nuabers  of  soldiers  due 
to  slaultanaous  separation)  and  augers  wall  for  tba  new  CXM 
(Conoept  Implementation  Modal)  for  those  plans.  On  tha  other 
band,  leaders  did  not  pursue  tba  development  of  vertical 
oohaslon.  Wa  attributed  this  latter  finding  to  T )  iapllolt  rules 
proscribing  lnforaai  oontaots  among  leaders  sad  lad  snd  2) 

failure  to  reoognlzs  tha  importance  of  saall  group  ties,  and 
failure  to  establish,  nurture,  and  capitalize  on  suoh  ties  to 

strengthen  psychosocial  readiness  for  ooabat. 
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We ,  therefore,  14k*  the  following  reoommeodatlons : 

Assigning  and  maintaining  soldiers  who  had  trainad  together 
la  buddy  teams  work ad  wall  for  newoomers  tod  gaialag  units. 
”Buddy- teams”  fait  wall  supported,  primarily  aa  a  raault  of 
aoeiona  by  aaabara  of  tha  aquada.  Haring  a  familiar  faoa 
halpad  ia  tha  light  of  tha  ooaaldarabla  anxlaty  that  all 
aawoomara  fait.  Assignment  la  three-man  buddy  taaaa  might 
prove  to  bp  even  mora  advantageous  to  aeaura  that  at  all 
tlaaa  at  laaat  oaa  buddy  is  available  avan  whan  ona  maabar  is 
abaant.  Va  ballava  that  tha  advaatagaa  of  maiataialng  aa 
intaat  raplaoaaant  group  outwalgh  tha  potaatlal  problaaa. 
Tha  high  lavala  of  oohaalon  wa  obaarvad  at  tha  platoon  laval 
in  COHORT  unlta  arguaa  that  soldlars  mould  ba  shlftad  within 
tha  platoon  to  aooommodata  ka aping  small  taama  of 
raplaoamants  togathar.  Va  raooamand  that  tha  Army  oonsldar 
using  buddy-teams  of  two  or  thraa  man  to  raplaoa  soldlars  in 
COHORT  units. 

2)  Tha  rapid  aooaptanoa  of  replacements,  and  tha  axtant  and 
quality  of  ralatlona  (crossing  platoon  boundarlas)  among 
mambars  of  COHORT  companion,  suggests  a  raoonstitution  policy 
for  badly  aaulad  COHORT  units.  Tha  Army  should  adopt  a 
policy  of  arosa-leveling  from  larger  units  to  fill  tha 
amallar  units.  Tha  policy  could  ba  baaed  on  the  procedure 

.  used  by  tha  101st  Division  following  tha  Oandar  disaster. 
Bquads  could  ba  transferred  from  alsswhara  in  tha  company  to 
tha  affected  platoon,  and  from  battalion  to  oompany.  Other 
replacements  should  ba  assigned  in  buddy  teams  of  two  or 
thraa  man.  These  would  coma  from  brigade  and  division,  with 
MXUPfRCKN  filling  tha  remaining  requirements. 

3)  Ac  every  echelon  of  leadership  above  tha  squad,  most  small 
unit  leaders  stated  they  would  assign  raplaoaaant  soldlars 
individually  rather  than  in  buddy  teams.  Tha  historical 
importance  of  cohesive  soldier  groups  to  survival  on  the 
battlefield  has  not  been  learned.  Thera  is  as  yet  no 
commitment  in  tha  Army  to  building  and  maintaining  group 
cohesion,  and  few  leaders  understand  its  importance.  Croup 
cohesion  might  ba  tha  single  most  critical  factor  capable  of 
increasing  combat  power;  it  is  also  one  factor  Army  leaders 
can  influence.  Our  soldiers  must  be  trainad  at  every  laval 
to  think  "group.”  In  terms  of  replacements,  each  service 
school  should  dlsouss  *  how  to  teach  leaders  to  batter 
integrate  and  socialize  new  soldiers  into  tbs  unit. 
Practical  exercises,  including  role  playing,  should  ba 
considered,  along  with  development  of  a  check  list  of  what  is 
required  to  affect  changes  in  behavior. 

4)  The  integration  of  new  soldiers  is  viewed  incorrectly  by  many 
officers  as  an  NCO  area  of  responsibility.  Tha  integration 
of  new  soldiers  is  clearly  a  military  unit  responsibility  and 


•  priaary  aonoern  for  ooaaanders.  Soldiers  do  not  fight  as 
officers,  or  as  HCOs,  or  as  onllstad  soldiars.  They  fight  as 
groups, 'in  teams,  squads,  platoons  and  companies.  This  Bust 
ha  upparaost  in  every  soldier’s  thinking  about  how  to  win  in 
coabat.  As  suah,  tha  ooapany  coaaandar  should  aaka  an  affort 
to  aast  and  graat  every  naw  soldiar,  and  should  taka  an 
aotive  rola  in  assuring  tha  davalopaant  of  vortical  cohesion. 

5)  Wa  observed  littla  ooaaunioation  aaong.  of floors,  NCOs,  and 
anlistad  soldiars.  This  is  a  sarioua  oaission.  Platoon 

loaders  often  had  a  poor  understanding  of  what  was  going  on, 
taotioally  or  socially,  aaong  tha  anlistad  soldiars  and  HCOs 
in  their  units.  Tat,  they  aight  have  to  lead  than  to  battle 
on  tha  future  battlefield.  Wa  believe  that  all  ooapany  grade 
leaders  aust  be  taught  the  laportanoa  of  inforaal 

cooflunioa tion  to  reinforce  the  concept  of  "group”  and 
"ooapany."  Ve  recoaaend  that  service  sohools  taaoh  tha 

laportanoa,-  particularly  for  officers,  of  utsing  every 
opportunity  to  talk  with  troops  in  order  to  keep  their 
fingers  on  the  "pulse"  of  the  unit.  Examples  of  bow  and  when 
to  do  this  (such  as  during  chow,  when  offioers  frequently  sat 
alone)  should  be  included  for  Junior  leaders. 
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Abstraot 


An  Initial  analysis  of  the  second  iteration  data  utilizing 
oompany-level  naans  •  from  units  that  oould  be  matched  aoross 
iterations  reveals  that,  although  ths  differs  ness  are  not  as 
great  as  they  vere  for  the  first  iteration ,  COHORT  companies 
still  hare,  significantly  higher  cohesion  soale  soores  than 
nonCOHORT  ooapanies.  The  relatlre  ordering  of  orerall  soale 
ralues  remains  the  sane  froa  the  first  to  ssoond  iteration,  with 
soldiers  expressing  sore  negatire  eatlaatlons  of  the  rertloal  and 
horizontal  bonding  in  their  units  than  other  group-related 
phenonena,  suoh  as  oosbat  readiness,  sense  of  pride,  or 
oonfldenoe  in  leaders. 

Looking  in  partioular  at  horizontal  bonding  as  measured  by 
Unit  Social  Climate,  we  find  that  despite  significant  declines 
for  COHORT-CONUS  armor  units  and  Light  Infantry  units,  only  the 
Light  Infantry  companies  fall  appreciably  in  their  ranking  vis-a- 
▼is  other  unit  types.  Using  this  measure,  COHORT  armor  companies 
remain  as .  the  most  cohesive  and  nonCOHORT  field  artillery 
ooapanies  the  least.  CONUS  ooapanies  generally  fare  better  on 
Unit  Sooial  Climate  than  those  OCOMOS,  as  we  found  in  the  first 
Iteration.  However,  the  opposite  is  true  in  the  second  Iteration 
for  COHORT  Mechanized  Infantry  ooapanies.  No  significant 
differences  were  found  in  Unit  Sooial  Climate  by  controlling  for 
line  company  versus  headquarters/support  company  status. 

By  arraying  oompany  mean  differences  froa  the  first  to  the 
second  iteration  on  Unit  Social  Climate,  it  was  found  that  the 
average  company  decline^  about  one-  point,  but  that  soma  companies 
dropped  as  many  as  fifteen  points  and  others  improved  by  as  many 
as  thirteen  points.  By  foousing  on  those  companies  with  the 
steepest  declines  and  comparing  their  written  comments  with  those 
froa  soldiers  in  companies  with  improved  s cores,  it  was 
discovered  that  declines  could  be  attributed  to  leaders  who  were 
perceived  as  exploitative,  unfair,  incompetent,  and  oblivious  to 
the  soJLdiers*  needs  and  welfare.  These  problems  in  leadership 
seemed  to  be  manifested  most  especially  by  the  scheduling  of  many 
field  exercises  with  excessive  periods  of  down  time,-  leading  in 
turn  to  a  forfeiting  of  time  for  a  personal  and  sooial  life  and 
subsequently  to  a  loss  of  unit  morale.  Company-level  changes  in 
item  responses  tapping  suoh  dimensions  and  consequences  of 
leadership  proved  to  be-  correlated  aoross  all  companies  with 
changes  in  horizontal  cohesion  as  measured  by  Unit'  Sooial 
Climate. 
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Introduction 


This  fourth  DMS  notion  offioor  survey  report  spotlights  ths 
following: 

1.  A  status  update  of  field  operations!  response  rates ,  and 
data  set  oonstruotion  for  the  four  iterations  of  the 

•  huaan  dinensions  surrey. 

2.  Initial  soale  soore  and  deaographio  comparisons  for  first 
rersus  second  iteration  data  with  a  foous  on  -battalion 
type  and  COHORT  status  as  explanatory  variables. 

3.  A  acre  detailed  examination  of  changes  in  ooapany  level 
horisontal  cohesion  over  tlae!  as  aeasured  by  Unit  Soolal 
Clioate. 

b.  The  thrust  of  future  data  analyses. 

Survey  Administration  and  Data  file  Codate 

He  now  have  available  an  archlvabie  data  set  containing  all 
valid  oases  of  the  first  iteration  questionnaire.  The  data  set 
represents  10b  companies,  inoluding  1 6  whole  battalions!  for  a 
total  saaple  size  of  9627.  Analyses  oonduoted  for  previous 
teohnioal  reports  did  not  inolude  all  of  the  first-  iteration 
data.  However!  while  the  nuaber  of  oases  in  subsequent  tables 
will  therefore  be  larger  than  in  earlier  reports,  the  statistical 
results  do  not  significantly  differ  froa  those  obtained  with  the 
incomplete  data  sets.  The  substantive  conoluslons  drawn  froa  the 
prellalnarv  worn  reaaln  unchanged. 

For  the  seoond  iteration  questionnaire,  we  have  a  oleaned 
data  set  with  all  available  oases  whose  units  ooapleted  this 
version  of  the  questionnaire.  There  are  9171  respondents  in  this 
data  set  who  represent  106  ooapaaieo,  including  17  battalions. 

The  third  iteration  of  the  survey  instruaent  was  nailed  in 
ald-July  86  and  as  of  31  Ootober  the  majority  of  saaple  units  had 
either  ooapleted  the  questionnaire  or  were  scheduled  to  do  so  In 
the  laaedlate  future.  The  total  nuaber  of  ooapanleo  surveyed  is 
smaller  for  the  third  iteration  due  aainly  to  the  shutdown  of  BDM 
operations  at  Ft.  Carson.  We  have  begun  data  processing  for  18 
of  the  units  responding  to  the  third  iteration  questionnaire. 

A  fourth  iteration  questionnaire  has  been  prepared.  WRAXR 
will  provide  personnel  to  the  Soldier  Support  Center,  Ft. 
Benjamin  Harrison,  for  the  aail  distribution  of  this  instruaent 
in  February  1987,  with  the  hope  that  the  bulk  of  the  battalions 
oan  be  scheduled  for  adalnistratlon  by  31  May  1987. 

The  overall  response  rate  is  lower  for  the  second  Iteration 
questionnaire  than  the  first  (71$  versus  77$).  Both  rates, 
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however,  are  reasonable  for  our  analytical  purposes.  COHORT  uait 
response  rataa  raoaia  higher  than  nonCOHORT  rataa  (73%  versus 
66$),  but  not  ao  auob  as  to  Impair  meaningful  comparisons  between 
thaaa  unit  classes.  Lower  raaponaa  rataa  appear  to  be  due  mainly 
to  aoldiar  nonavailability  during  the  questionnaire 
administration,  rather  than  voluntary  rafuaal  to  oomplata  the 
inatruaant.  (Sea  Appendix  A,  Table  1  for  apeeifio  raaponaa 
rataa. ) 

Oamograohlo  Comparisons  of  first  and  Seeond  Iteration  Raanondanta 

Daaplta  the  faot  we  had  laaa  than  100$  raaponaa  rataa  at 
both  adminlatratlons ,  the  two  samples  equally  wall  rapraaant  the 
company  populations  from  which  they  ware  drawn.  Thera  la  laaa 
than  a  6$  diffaranoa  on  any  one  of  the  damographlo  categories 
batwaan  the  two  iterations,  with  the  greatest  diffaranoa 
occurring  in  the  proportion  of  soldiers  who  are  currently  oarriad 
(from  about  42$  to  48$),  a  finding  that  makes  sense  given  the 
life-cycle  progression  of  these  units.  The  marital  status 
finding  is  complemented  by  some  apparent  movement  out  of  the 
barracks  and  into  on-post  housing  (up  to  16$  from  12$). 

Months  in  company  is  only  up  by  three  months,  indicating 
that  soma  turnover  has  in  faot  taken  plaoe.  Hot  surprisingly, 
this  turnover  is  reflected  mostly  by  nonCOHORT  soldiers,  whose 
months  in  company  mean  remains  at  about  14  for  both  iterations, 
whereas  COHORT  soldiers  report  a  jump  from  10  months  in  the  first 
iteration  to  15  months  in  the  second  iteration.  (See  Appendix  A, 
Table  2  for  specific  demographic  comparisons.) 

Ve  reported  in  the  third  technical  report  (Griffith  and 
Vaitkus,  1986)  that  COHORT  soldiers  in  the  first  iteration  sample 
were  younger  and  more  likely  to  be  single  and  living  in  the 
barracks  than  their  nonCOHORT  counterparts .  It  remains  the  oase 
that  COHORT  soldiers  in  the  second  Iteration  data  set  are 
slightly  younger  and  more  likely  to  reside  in  the  barracks. 
However,  at  least  for  line  companies,  they  are  now  no  less  likely 
than  nonCOHORT  soldiers  to  be  currently  married  (about  46$). 
Aside  from  these  considerations  and  the  faot  tha.t  the  age  of  the 
COHORT  companies  themselves  is  generally  less  than  nonCOHORT 
companies,  the  COHORT  samples  for  both  iteration  data  sets  are  as 
demographioally  equivalent  to  the  nonCOHORT  samples  as  is 
reasonable  to  expect. 

Revising  the  Thrust  of  the  Data  Analysis  to  Date 

The  motivating  foroe  behind  the  bulk  of  the  analyses 
contained  in  the  0M3  technical  reports  to  date  was  to  develop 
reliable  and  valid  scale  measures  of  the  soldier's  confidence  in 
combat  skills  and  weapons,  confidence  in  leaders,  vertioal  and 
horizontal  cohesion,  and  identification  with  the  unit  and  the 
Army.  By  grouping  these  peroeptions  under  the  rubric  "of 
cohesion"  or  "the  soldier's  will  to  fight,"  analyses  were 
oarried  out  to  show  that  COHORT  soldiers  (including  those  0SUT- 


trained  as  wall  as  personnel-stabilized)  aoored  higher  oa  auoh 
measures  than  nonCOHORT  soldiers  even  whs  a  controlling  for  other 
variables.  Tha  intention,  therefore,  was  to  provide  Army 
polloyaakars  with  data  for  an  evaluation  of  its  COHORT  progran. 

At  tha  Military  Psychiatry  Department's  In-Proo#ss  Rtvlsw  of 
1 6—1 7  Saptaabsr  1986,  it  baoaaa  olsar  that  it  was  aot  snough  to 
know  siapiy  whsthsr  a  ooapaay  was  COHORT  la  ordsr  to  sstlaats  its 
corals  or  level  of  oohasloa.  Oas  practically  nssdsd  to  taka  a 
ooapaay  by  ooapaay  approaoh  in  ordar  to  uadsrstand  how  aay 
ooapaay’ s  growiag  pains  or  sueoasaas  varied  dapandlag  on  suoh 
ooaplax  variables  as  ooaaand  *  oliaata  and  tralaing 
intensiveness.  We  deoided,  tharsfors,  that  tha  survey  (in 
conjunction  with  tha  qualitative  observations)  should  attaapt  to 
idantlfy  and  axaaiaa  as  aany  of  thasa  unit  dlffaraaoaa  as 
possible  bafora  asking  generalizations .  Purtharaora.  slnoa  wa 
ware  really  interested  in  group  level  phenomena,  analyses  should 
be  oonducted  with  the  ooapany  as  the  unit  of  analysis,  as  had 
bean  done  by  tha  Aray  Resaaroh  Branch  during  World  War  II  (e.g. 
ARB,  1944).  la  short,  wa  will  now  do  a  greater  service  to  tha 
Aray  b7  revealing  and  understanding  how  tha  various  facets  of 
cohesion  are  related  and  change  over  the  life  cycle  of  both 
COHORT  and  nonCOHORT  units. 

Tha  reaalader  of  this  report  serves  as- the  first  step  toward 
.aligning  tha  analysis  with  this  new  focus.  It  is  a  transitional 
report,  however,  in  that  for  tha  sake  of  continuity  we  will  be 
presenting  changes  in  scale  soores  from  the  first  to  the  seooad 
Iteration  with  a  concentration  on  COHORT  status,  auoh  as  wa 
planned  to  do  originally.  However,  we  will  be  stickiag  to  a 
ooapaay  level  analysis  and  then  looking  in  soaa  detail  at  those 
oonpanles,  COHORT  and  nonCOHORT,  whose  horizontal  cohesion  soores 
(as  measured  hare  by  the  Unit  Social  Cliaata  soale)  obanged 
significantly  froa  the  first  to  the  second  iteration.  If  we  can 
begin  to  discern  those  factors  that  aay  account  for  suoh  ahanges , 
either  positive  or  negative,  we  aay  learn  bow  to  laprove  levels 
of  cohesion  throughout  the  Aray  systea. 

first  and  Second  Iteration  Company  Soale  Scores 

In  Graphs  1A  and  IB,  we  present  the  ooapany  grand  naans  of 
our  cohesion  scales  for  the  first  and  second  iterations 
respectively  (91  aatohed  oonpanles).  All  soores  have  been 
converted  to  the  same  0-100  scale  for  easy  coaparison.  We  have 
also  enhanced  their  interpretation  by  drawing  a  horizontal  line 
at  the  90  aark  to  represent  the  theoretical  neutral  point,  above 
which  scores  average  to  aore  positive  responses,  and  below  which 
soores  average  to  sore  negative  responses.  The  soales  displayed 
are  Coapany  Coaaand  Confidence  (CCC),  Senior  Coaaand  Confidence 
(SCC),  Saall-Cnit  Coaaand  Confidence  (UCC),  Concerned  Leadership 
(CL),  Sense  of  Pride  (SP),  Unit  Social  Cllnate  (CSC),  and  Unit 
Teamwork  (0T).  (The  reader  should  consult  Appendix  A,  Table  3 
and  previous  CMS  Technical  Reports  for  definitions  of  these 
soales  and  their  statistical  properties.) 
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If  we  overlay  Graph  IB  onto  Graph  1A,  ws  detaot  snail 
downward  shifts  on  all  of  tha  soalss,  aost  on  ths  ordsr  of  two 
points.  All  in  all,  however,  thsss  seals  naans  show  remarkable 
stability  over  tins,  whioh  probably  attssts  to  ths  reliability  of 
ths  soalss  aors  than  anything  alas.  Ths  relative  ordsrlng  of 
soals  values  rsaains  ths  sans  froa  ths  first  to  ths  ssoond 
ltsration  and,  sxospt  for  Gnlt  Tsanwork.,  all  soalss  aaintaln 
thalr  position  vis-a-vis  ths  neutral  lins.  Ths  only 
sfeatlstloally  slgnlfioant  ohangss  in  soals  soorss  dua  to  tins 
alons  ars  for  Senior  Coaaand  Confidsnos  and  Unit  Tsanwork.  If  ws 
rarun  tha  data  for  first-term  soldlars  ssparataly,  ths  saas 
pattsrns  ansrgs  with  slight  dsorsasss  of  a  point  or  two  on  tha 
relevant  soalss.  Although  nons  of  tha  seals  asans  stray' too  far 
froa  ths  nautral  11ns,  ws  ooncluds  basad  on  two  iterations’  worth 
of  data  that  ooapanias  sxprass  aora  negative  sstlaations  of  tha 
vertical  and  horizontal  bonding  in  thair  units  than  othsr  ralatad 
group  phanoaana,  suoh  as  ooabat  raadinass,  ssnss  of  prlds,  or 
oonfldsnos  in  Isadora.  Furthsraors,  this  laok  of  bonding  has 
both  affective  and  lnstruasntal  or  task-related  ooaponanta,  as 
asasurad  by  Conosrnsd  Leadership,  Gnlt  Soolal  Clinata,  and  Gnlt 
Tsanwork . 


Wa  have  information  about  four  structural  or  desorlptlve 
faaturas  of  tha  91  ooapanias  with  rsspaot  to  whioh  ws  oan, 
asanlngfully  group  than.  Thaos  faaturas  ars  COHORT  status,  tha 
typs  of  battalion  unit  to  whioh  ths  ooapany  belongs,  asslgnasnt 
.location,  and  lino  eoapany  status.  Ths  distribution  of  ooapanias 
by  thsss  faaturas  is  given  bslow: 


COHORT  5T 

nonCOHORT  3* 

MECHANIZED  INFANTS!  27 

LIGHT  INFANTRI  16 

AIRBORNE  INFANTRI  9 

ARMOR  27 

FIELD  ARTILLERT  13 

C0N03  65 

OCONGS  (G9AREGR )  26 

LINS  COMPANIES  73 

OTHER  COMPANIES  18 


Ws  should  nots  that  ths  COHORT  oatagory  lnoludas  personnel- 
stabillzad  units  that  wars  not  OSOT-tralned ,  and  that  ooapanias 
othsr  than  lins  lneluds  15  headquarters  ooapanias,  1  ooabat 
support  ooapany,  and  2  ooabat  service  support  ooapanias. 
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Taking  one  oharaotarlatlo  at  a  time,  knowing  that  a  ooapany 
Is  COHOST  or  nonCOHORT  la  tha  most  iaportant  of  tha  four  in 
aoaountlng  for  variance  on  tha  oobaalon  aoalas  aoroaa  both 
Iterations,  with  ovarall  COHORT  ooapany  aaana  baing  highar  than 
nonCOHORT  aaana.  Tha  graatar  of  thasa  COHORT  affaota  on 
perceptions  of  Army  group  life,  aa  wa  would  expect,  have  to  do 
with  ooapany-level  paroaptiona  of  paraonnal  ralationahlpa,  l.e., 
Unit  Sooial  Climate,  Onit  Coaaand  Confidanoa,  Unit  Teamwork,  and 
Conoarnad  Leadership.  Tha  abaoluta  diffaranoaa  ara  aaall 
(batwaan  two  and  alx  points),  and  for  tha  aaoond  itaratlon  avtn 
smaller,  dua  to  alight  daoraaaaa  in  overall  COHORT  ooapany  aooras 
and  alight  inoraAaaa  for  nonCOHORT  ooapaniaa.  Nevertheless , 
COHORT  companies  statistically  still  hara  aignif loantly  highar 
aaana  than  nonCOHORT  ooapaniaa  in  tha  saoond  iteration. 

Tha  typa  of  battalion  with  which  a  ooapany  is  identified  is 
next  in  tarns  of  its  importance  in  understanding  aoale  soora 
variation.  In  general,  wa  can  rank  order  the  battalion  typea  on 
tha  ooheslon  scales  as  follows  from  high  to  low: 

1 .  Arnor 

2.  Airborne  Infantry 

3.  Mechanised  Infantry 

3.  Light  Infantry 

5.  Field  Artillery  . 

Tha  Light  Infantry  and  Mechanized  Infantry  are  given  the 
sane  rank  because  they  average  out  about  tha  same  over  tha  two 
iterations.  Howevar,  one  would  rank  tha  Light  Infantry  over 
Mechanized  Infantry  based  on  the  first  Itaratlon  data,  and 
Meohanlzad  over  Light  for  the  saoond  iteration.  Armor  units 
maintain  their  superior . ranking  despite  slightly  larger  declines 
In  aooras  froo  Itaratlon  to  iteration  than  for  Airborne  units. 
Again,  however,  there  is  no  more  than  a  five  point  differenoe  on 
tha  scales  at  either  point  in  tise  aoross  battalion  types. 

Assignment  location  is  a  lass  iaportant  source  of 
differentiation  than  either  COHORT  status  or  Onit  Type,  though  it 
does  aooount  for  significant  variation  on  all  tha  ooheslon. soales 
aoroas  tine  except  Small-Unit  Command  Confidanoa  and  Onit  Sooial 
Climate.  Tha  CONUS  ooapany  means  ara  generally  highar  than  those 
froa  U3AR2UR,  although  for  tha  saoond  Itaratlon  data  these  aeans 
converge  (CONtJS  down,  OCOHUS  up)  and  often  lose  their  significant 
difference.  Differences  ara  never  more  than  a  few  points. 

Lina  ooapany  status  does  not  have  a  statistically 
significant  affeot  on  ooapany  cohesion  aooras,  except  for  Senior 
Coaaand  Confidanoa  whore  HQ  and  support  companies  have  highar 
soala  naans.  (See  Appendix  A,  Table  A  for  the  results  of  a 
repeated  measures ' analyses  of  varlanoe  on  esoh  of  the  developed 
soales  for  tha  91  oompanies  participating  in  both  tha  first  and 
saoond  iteration  questionnaire  administrations . ) 
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A  Mora  Detailed  Investigation  of  Changes  In  Onlt  Soolal  Cllaate 

We  have  withheld  attempts  at  explaining  many  of  tha  raaulta 
presented  thus  far  because  we  have  been  speaking  collectively 
about  a  set  of  soales  whioh,  though  oertainly  related  at  aoae 
level*  have  substantially  different  oontent  and  analytical 
properties.  Likewise  we  have  refrained  froa  presenting  page 
after  page  of  ooapany  aeans  both  beoause  we  did  not  want  to 
auddle  the  foous  on  patterns  and  dlreetionality  within  the  data* 
and  beoause  we  are  not  yet  oloae  to  being  able  to  dlreotly 
assoolate  orlterlon  variables  with  the  aagnltude  of  suoh  numbers 
and  their  differences  over  time.  We  believe  higher  is  better 
given  the  historical  record  for  the  kind  of  items  that  aake  up 
our  soales*  but  we  do  not  yet  know,  how  auoh  higher  is  how  auoh 
better  in  teras  of  suoh  variables  as  ooabat  effeotlveness  and 
sustainability. 

While  admitting  that  the  meaning  of  the  size  of  our  average 
dlfferenoes  reaalas  problematic,  we  will  use  thea  in  this  section 
in  order  to  understand  in  depth  what  happened  to  the  soores  on 
qne  soale,  Unit  Social  Climate,  over  tiae.  The  selection  of  this 
soale  for  further  analysis,  as  explained  in  the  Third  Teohnloal 
Report,  is  far  froa  arbitrary.  It  is  our  closest  approximation 
at  this  time  for  horizontal  bonding  within  the  unit,  with  aore  of 
the  actual  or  type  of  iteas  that  have  shown  relationships  with 
group  allitary  performance  froa  the  work  of  Wbrld  War  II 
researohers  (e.g.,  Stouffer,  et  al.,  1949)  to  those  of  today 
(e.g.  Marlowe*  1979;  Gal,  1983;  Manning  and  Ingrahaa,  1983).  It 
is  on  Unit  Soolal  Climate  where  we  would  expect  aore  ooapany  aean 
variation  to  be  explained  by  COHORT  status,  and  this  in  fact  is 
the  oase.  Furthermore,  in  the  'ooapany  oharaoterlstlos  aodel 
presented  above,  the  explained  varlanoe  on  OSITSOC  was  higher 
than  on  any  other  soale  for  both  first  and  seoond  iteration  data 
(R-squareds .52  and  .32  respectively ) .  In  short,  it  is  relatively 
aore  important  at  this  Juncture  to  understand  UNIT30C  soores  than 
other  soale  soores. 

\  • 

As  we  did  at  the  end  of  our  individual-level  analysis  of 
Unit  Soolal  Cllaate  for  the  third  Teohnloal  Report*  Table  1 
presents  line  ooapany  aeans  for  a  three-way  ooapany 
olasslf loatlon.  The  aeans  are  ordered  froa  high  to  low  for  the 
first  Iteration*  with  the  seoond  iteration  aeans  and  their  new 
ranking  beside  thea.  We  see  the  oonsistent  fall  in  Unit  Soolal 
Cllaate  soores  for  COHORT  companies  froa  -the  first  to  seoond 
iteration,  with  moat  on  the  order  of  two  points.  However,  the 
drop  is  not  unlfora,  as  witnessed  by  the  COHORT-Armor-CONOS 
ooapanies  (-4.9)  and  the  Light  Infantry  ooapanies  (-3.5).  The 
Meohanlzed-OCOHUS  ooapanies  are  the  exception  to  the  COHORT  trend 
with  an  inoreased  aean  of  a  point  and  a  half.  The  nonCOHORT 
increases  are  less  than  two  points,  exoept  for  the  Meohaolzed- 
CONUS  ooapanies  (+2.2),  and  the  Field  Artillery  ooapanies  that 
experlenoe  a  point  and  a  half  deoline. 
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TABLE  1 


UNIT  SOCIAL  CLIMATE  COMPANX  MEAN  SCORES 
BT  COHORT  STATUS ,  UNIT  TIPS,  AND  ASSIGNMENT  LOCATION 
POR  FIRST  AND  SECOND  ITERATION  DATA 
(LINE  COMPANIES  ONLT,  N«72) 


CQMPANT  LABEL 

COHORT-ARMOR -CONUS 

COBORT-ARMOR-OCONUS 

COHORT-AIRBORNE-CONUS 

COHORT-MECHANIZED -CON US 

COHORT-LIOHT-CONUS 

COHORT-MECHANIZED-OCOHUS 

NO NCO BO RT- ARMOR ED -CONUS 

COHORT- ART ILLSRI -CONUS 

NONCOHORT-AIRBORNE-CONUS 

NONCOHORT-ARMORSD-OCONUS 

NONCOBORT-MECHANIZSD-CONUS 

NONCQ HO RT-MECHANIZSD-0 CONUS 

NONCOHORT-ARTILLERT-CONUS 


mrnmn  imumn 


51. 

,4 

(1) 

46. 

.9 

(1) 

AT. 

,4 

(2) 

45. 

,4 

(4) 

46. 

,1 

(3) 

45. 

,6 

(2) 

45. 

,0 

(4) 

42. 

.9 

(5) 

44, 

.4 

(5) 

40. 

.9 

(11) 

44, 

.1 

(6) 

45, 

.6 

(3) 

42. 

.3 

(T) 

42. 

.8 

(6) 

42. 

.2 

(8) 

40. 

.3 

(12) 

40, 

.8 

(9) 

42. 

.5 

(8) 

40, 

.5 

(10) 

41, 

.3 

(9) 

40. 

.5 

(11) 

42, 

.7 

(T) 

39. 

.0 

(12) 

40, 

.9 

(10) 

3T , 

.8 

(13) 

36 

.3 

03) 

N.B.  Includes  only  tboaa  c*t*fori»«  vbara  at  ltast  thraa 
aoapanlaa  art  rapraaantad  (axoludaa  COHOST-ARTILLEBT-OCONUS  vltb 
H«  1 )  • 


Mot*  that  while  th«  range  of  sooraa  haa  diminished  from  tha 
first  to  second  iteration  (51*4  to  3T . 8  vs.  46.9  to  36.3) »  the 
relative  ranking  of  the  company  types  resales  roughly 
equivalent.  COHORT-Araor-COMUS  and  non-COHORT-Artillery-CONUS 
companies  aalntaln  their  first  and  thirteenth  rankings 
respectively ,  and  there  is  a  one  or  two  rank  difference  for  aost 
of  the  ooapany  types  in  between.  The  major  exceptions  are 
COHORT-Artlllery-CONUS  (four  ranks  down),  nonCOHORT-Mechanised- 
C0MU3  (four-ranks  up),  and  the  ooapanies  with  the  greatest  rank 
shift,  those  of  the  Light  Infantry  (six  ranks  down).  The  top 
five  ranking  ooapany  types  share  COHORT  status  at  both 
questionnaire  administrations . 

These  aeans  aoross  tiae  are  portrayed  visually  in  Graphs  2A, 
2B,  2C,  and  2D.  The  neutral  line  for  this  soale  outs  aoross  the 
page  for  all  four  graphs  at  the  45  aark.  Graphs  2A  and  2B 
present  the  first  iteration  data,  and  Graphs  2C  and  2D  tha  second 
iteration  data.  Graphs  2A  and  2C  ooapare  Mechanized  Infantry 
with  Armor  and  field  Artillery  units,  and  2B  and  2D  ooapare 
Meohanlzed.  Infantry  with  the  other  Infantry  units,  l.e.,  Light 
and  Airborne.  COHORT-CONUS  (CO,  COHORT -0C0NU3  (CO),  nonCOHORT- 
CONUS  (NC),  and  nonCOHORT-OCONUS  (NO)  are  then  compared  within 
battalion  type  where  data  are  available. 

He  should  notloe  that,  especially  with  the  decline  in  the 
Araor-COHORT  aeans,  there  is  a  general  leveling  off  toward  the 
neutral  line  for  the  second  iteration.  Still  however,  the 
ordering  of  ooapany  types  reaalns  fairly  siallar  within  battalion 
types.  for  example,  for  araor  units  at  both  points  in  tiae,. 
COHORT-CONOS  ooapanies  were  followed  by  COHORT-CONOS,  and  then  by 
nonCOHORT-CONOS ,  and  nonC0B0RT-0C0N03  in  terse  of  the  magnitude 
of  their  Unit  Social  Climate  aeans.  Likewise,  horizontal 
ooneslon  aeans  remain  higher  for  COHORT  than  nonCOHQRT  ooapanies 
in  both  airborne  and  field  artillery  units,  though  by  a  little 
less  for  the  second  iteration.  COHORT  Meohanlzed  Infantry  units 
as  a  whole  show  higher  cohesion  than  nonCOHORT  Mechanized 
Infantry  units.  However,  in  contrast  to  the  first  iteration, 
this  is  due  to  the  0C0NG3-C0H0RT  ooapanies  rather  than  the  CONUS 
ones. 


We  sight  posit  a  kind  of  relative  deprivation  theory  here 
that  says  ooapanies  with  espeoially  high  expectations  for  the 
quality  of  their  social  lnteraotion  based  on  their  saall  group 
structure  (e.g.  araor  units),  or  "elite  status"  (e.g.  light 
infantry),  or  special  training  and  labeling  (e.g.  COHORT  units) 
are  aore  likely  to  be  disappointed  than  their  counterpart  units 
since  their  higher  expectations  are  aore  diffloult  to  aeet. 
Still,  that  would  cot  explain  why  not  all  araor  units  or  airborne 
units  or  COHORT  units  decline,  or  why  soae  decline  aore  than 
others,  or  why  artillery  units  with  "lower  expectations"  decline 
still  further.  We  are  olearly  Biasing  some  additional  factor  or 
set  of  factors,  a  situation  that  necessitates  soae  oompany  by 
ooapany  investigation. 
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If  we  weee  looking  for  a  key  to  this  puzzle  based  on  the 
foregoing  analysis,  we  would  logically  look  first  at  the 
ooapanies  where  the  greatest  deviations  froa  the  first*  to  the 
second  iteration  occurred,  naaely  Armor-COHORT-CQNUS  and  Light 
Infantry  ooapanies*  But  sinoe  we  decided  to  do  a  full  ooapany  by 
coapany  analysis,  there  was  no  need  to  liait  ourselves  to  any 
previous  categorizations.  Therefore,  we  siaply  arrayed  all  91 
ooapanies  at  our  disposal  by  their  Iteration  2  ainus  Iteration  1 
Unit  Sooial  Cliaate  scans.  The  Bean  of  these  91  Been  differences 
is  *>1.1.  However,  the  range  is  -IS. 5  to  +13.4  with  a  standard 
deviation  of  4.0.  The  best  thing  to  do  seeaed  to  be  to  look 
intensively  at  the  ooapanies  whose  aean  difference  was 
atypical.  Coapanies  whioh  had  aean  differences  which  were  aore 
than  a  standard  deviation  away  froa  the  aean  of  aean  differences, 
(i.e.  those  ooapanies  who  were  *5.1  and  lees,  and  thoue  who  were 
*2.9  and  greater  were  seleoted).  This  prooedure  turned  up  12 
ooapanies  with  large  declines  and  13  with  large  lnoreses  in  Unit 
Soolal  Cliaate. 

Having  identified  these  ooapanies,  we  were  still  left  with 
the  question  of  what  to  look  for.  Qualitative  data  froa  these 
units  would  be  one  plaoe  to-  start,  but  while  we  have  such  data 
froa  soae  units,  for  exsaple  the  Light  Infantry  (to  be  dlsoussed 
in  upcoaing  reports),  we  do  not  have  thea  for  ail,  for  example 
the  Araor  COHORT  unit  that  dropped  over  IS  0MIT3OC  points. 
However,  we  do  have  the  soldiers '  written  ooaaents  on  their 
questionnaires,  which  were  specifically  solicited  for  the  aeaond 
iteration.  By  ooaparlng  the  ooaaents  of  those  ooapanies  that 
went  significantly  down  on  0NIT30C  with  those  that  went 
signlfioantiy  up,  we  aight  be  able  to  Isolate  key  variables 
explaining  those  changes. 

We  read  these  sets  of  ooaaents,  and  at  least  in  a  oursory 
way,  began  to  make  objective  assessaents  of  differing  oontent  or 
issue  areas.  for  the  Araor  COHORT  ooapany  that  suffered  the 
greatest  decline  in  Halt  Social  Cliaate,  certain  Issues  quiokly 
emerged  that  were  to  becoae  fairly  ooaaonplaoe  for  the  other 
ooapanies  that  also  experienced  large  aean  score  deoreases.  Soae 
examples: 

This  unit  spends  entirely  too  aucb  time  down  range, 
considering  the  reason  we  go  down.  Most  of  the  tiae  we 
sit  around  for  three  to  four  days,  just  because  there 
is  nothing  to  do!  Morale  gets  extreaely  low  beoause  of 
this. 

The  unit's  HCOs  do  not  respect  the  enlisted  aeabers  as 
soldiers.  They  think  we  are  still  daaa  trainees.  They 
need  to  stop  and  think  about  how  they  want  us  to 
respeot  then.  But  I  oan  tell  you  this,  us  ZM  are 
definitely  getting  tired  of  it.  We  tried  to  bring  it 
up  to  then  in  a  presentable  Banner,  but  it  didn't 
work.  That  is  the  reason  for  low  company  morale  and 
other  related  probleas. 
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The  leadership  la  the  ualt  Isn't  all  that  I  expeoted. 

They  tell  you  to  keep  good  morale,  but  do  not  provide 
adequate  extra-ourrloular  activities. 

We  go  down  range  too  goddaan  much.  Ho  tlae  for  a 
soolal  life. 

...Also  when  we  are  not  in  the  field,  we  are  alaoat 
always  doing  stupid  things  to  impress  soaebody  who  you 
never  see  and  oould  care  leas  about  what  he  thinks 
about  yout 

...The  numbers  gaae  should  not  be  played  to  aake  higher 
ranking  personnel  look  good  for  OERs  and  proaotlon,  by 
tlae  we  are  spent  SIC  down  range* 

My  unit-  olalas  that  the  faaily  is  important,  but  so  far 
they  have  aade  It  so  there  is  no  home  life  or  tlae  with 
faaily.  My  company  is  at  a  very  low  aorale  right  now 
(this  includes  enlisted  and  MCO)  due  to  the  way  w^  are 
treated.  The  unit  spends  way  too  auah  tine  down  range- 
-250  ^days  last  year.  And  when  we're  not  with  our 
unit,  we're  being  attached  to  soae  other  unit.  13 

It  seeas  like  the  HCQs  are  assholes.  They  think  they 
are  COHOST  toot  How  many  of  then  oan  you  talk  to?  0! 

Exploitative  leaders,  unoarlng  leaders,  and  excessive  tlae  in  the 
field,  especially  if  it  includes  a  lot  of  down  tlae,  are 
aentloned  over  and  over  again  by  members  of  companies  with  steep 
0HIT30C  declines: 

In  ay  unit  they  never  tell  you  how  good  a  Job  you're 
doing  when  you  are  trying  to  do  your  best. 

It's  not  right  to  get  cursed  out  everyday  for  no 
reason. . . 

I  feel  this  unit's  field  tlae  Is  too  oonstant.  No  time 
to  take  care  of  personal  things... 

Very  dissatisfied  on  how  you  are  treated  as  a  person... 

The  leaders  in  this  unit  do  not  care  about  the  men  only 
that  we  put  on  a  show  for  then... 

This  unit  has  a  bunch  of  back-stabbing  SOBs.  Many  laok 
knowledge  of  wfca-;  it  means  to  be  a  real  NCO  and 
officer.  This  daan  BH  is  mainly  concerned  about  going 
into  the  history  books  as  one  of  the  greatest  at  our 
expense. 
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1  bar o  witnessed  unprofessional  officers  degrad*  NCOi 
1&  front  of  troop*.  Also,  I  have  witnessed  a  Warrant 
Offloor  in  ay  battalion  level  aaintenanoe  show  ooapleto 
disrespect  for  offioara  in  ay  battery  to  Include  SCO* 
and  below. .To  aiaplify  it,  offioara  don't  roally 
ooaaunloato  with  at  aa  a  Private. 

Vo  apond  a  lot  of  tiao  in  tho  fiold  doing  nothing 
unloaa  an  offloor  la  around. 

My  ooapany  haa  a  vary  wo  ale,  baoka  tabbing,  and 
unknowledgeable  and  biaaod  ooapany  ooaaandor.  Bo  haa 
truly  loot  hia  aen'a  roapoot.  Our  first  aargoant  Is  a 
liar  and  baa  no  baokbone  aa  far  aa  taking  cars  of  hia 
pooplo.  £  have  grown  to  hat*  thia  COHORT  unit  froa 
experience. 

Lack  of  fairnoaa  and  a  sons*  that  loadora  aro  lnoonpotont 
boeoa*  additional  aroas  for  loas  of  aoralo: 

£  roally  don't  believe  thia  typo  of  Aray  Is  going  to 
holp  our  oountry'a  national  doftnaa.  Moat  of  tho 
offloora  and  BCOa  aro  just  hor*  to  draw  a  paycheck. 

Tho  way  that  £  fool  la:  What  If  w*  roally  had  to  go  to 
war.  £  oannot  b*  aura  if  £  oould  truat  ay  loadora  to 
know  what  tho  fuok  they  war*  doing..  Moat  loadora  don't 
sooaa  to  know  tbolr  ahit. 

fh*  SCOa  war*  not  Introduced  to  ua  until  after  baalo 
training.  Thoy  aooa  to  rat*  pooplo  on  favoritiaa  and 
controllability /aa  far  aa  froa  on*  SCO  to  another. 

Laok  of  consistent  atandarda  and  discipline.. 

Also,  it  sooaa  that  dlsolplin*  depends  on  how  the  SCO 
or  CO  fools,  rather  than  what  tho  aot  was,  itsolf. 

£  haw*  a  blgok  frlond  and  ho  wont  AVOL  for  soao  days 
and  ho  was  punished  by  extra  duties  and  denoted  to  Z»l, 
whloh  ho  was  a  PPC.  Then  two  C?Ls  (whit*)  wont  and  for 
tho  saao  day(s).  Thoy  w*r*  aot  punished. 

Tho  biggest  probloa  £  so*  la  that  BCOa  and  ospooially 
offloora  got  a  chip  on  tholr  shoulders. ••  When  you  run 
into  one  who  dooa  sot  know  what  ho  is  doing,  bo  or  ah* 
will  plow  aboad  aotlng  like  they  know  what  thoy  aro 
doing. 

There  aro,  of  course,  unit  specif lo  probloaa  that  got 
aontlonod,  o.g.  raoial  projudloo,  laok  of  privacy,  drugs,  and 
aloohol.  With  roapoot  to  tb*  use  of  drugs  and  alcohol,  however, 
the  soldiers  theaaelvea  so*  thaso  aa  aoroly  ayaptoaa  of  tho 
larger  probloa: 
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The  pressures  put  on  people  ia  the  tray  cause  then  to 
tense  up  and  paopla  either  smoke  a  few  joints  or  thay 
drink  like  sailors.  X  don't  like  drinking  ao  X  aallow 
out  ay  way.  Can  you  help? 

X  think  that  tba  Aray  aay  ba  battar  only  If  tba 
aoXdlara  atop  doing  druga.  Tbay  do  it  baoauaa  tbay'ra 
depressed. 

Tba  faot  that  aXX  of  tbaaa  things  ooatrlbuta  to  a  Xoaa  of 
horizontal  bonding,  but  ahora  up  tha  validity  of  our  Unit  Sooial 
Cllaata  aaaaura,  ia  elaar: 

Tba  baokatabbing  for  approval  and  low  Ufa  techniques 
of  attaaptlng  to  aaka  rank  ara  aany  tlaaa 
diahaartaning.  X  find  this  unit  not  working  togathar, 
but  working  agalnat  itself  a  majority  of  tha  time. 

It  *  a  bad  to  aaa  this  ^brown-nosing  baoauaa  thoaa  same 
SM*a  ara  going  to  war  with  me  and  whan  X  naad  than, 
thay  ara  not  going  to  ba  thara  in  tha  rough  tiaas. 

Xever  in  ay  Ufa  hava  X  avar  fait  aora  aantally  waak 
and  unstabla.  Xf  wa  want  to  war  right  now  half  of  us 
would  kill  tha  other  half. 

Ona  of  tha  problaas  with  asking  for  op  an  ooaaants  on  an  Aray 
survay  is  that  thalr  valance  tands  to  ba  exclusively  nagatlva. 
For  tha  ooapanl as  than  that  slgnlfioantly  iaprovad  on  thalr  Unit 
Sooial  Cllaata,  thara  was  oartainly  no  dearth -of  orltloisas  and 
ooaplalnts  about  tha  Aray.  However,  whila  wa  did  not  tast  this 
in  a  rigorous  or  quantitative  way,  tha  tons  and  oontant  of 
ooaaants  froa  units  that  iaprovad  in  thalr  sooial  aliaata  was 
qualitatively  dlffaraot.  Complaints  oantarad  aora  on  tanglbla 
things  Ilka  poor  Army  pay,  bsnsflta,  food,  equipment, 
transportation,  standard  of  living,  and  physioal  conditions  in 
tha  barracks.  Laok  of  schooling  opportunities  and  recruiters  who 
Had  to  than  ara  also  aaong  the  problaas  mentioned  most 
frequently  by  soldiers  in  these  companies.  Ona  definitely  does 
not  read  in  such  companies  about  tba  kind  of  alienation, 
baokatabbing,  drug  use,  thorough  disgust  with  leader  .practices, 
and  loss  of  heart  that  ona  does  with  tha  ooapanles  on  tha  othar 
end  of  the  UNIT30C  change  spaotrus.  Xn  faot,  thara  seen  to  ba 
fewer  ooaaants  about  anything  at  all,  and  even  an  oooaslonel 
statement  complimentary  to  tha  Aray. 

The  Army  Research  Branch  in  Vorld  War  XI  CARS,  19#3) 
recognized  that  tha  "intangibles ,"  a.g.  fairness,  being  told  why 
a  task  la  necessary,  and  officer  interest  in  tha  personal  welfare 
of  his  man,  w era  aora  lsportant  in  establishing  unit  morale  than 
tha  "tangibles,''  e.g.  food,  shelter,  pay,  and  medical  care.  So 
this  is  nothing  new.  What  wa  ara  attempting  to  learn  now, 
however,  is  bow,  given  certain  structures  like  COSORT  that  ara 
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designed  to  enhanoe  horizontal  oohesion,  units  may  still  ohange 
with  respsot  to  thsir  degree  of  oohosioa  duo  to  othor  factors. 


this  analysis  is  Just  at  tho  boginning  phase,  but  looks 
promising.  By  using  tho  soldior's  ooaoonts  and  othor  qualitative 
data  froa  tho  field,  wo  oan  bogin  to  zero  in  on  tho  faetors  that 
inhibit  or  proaoto  oohosion  o»»r  tlao  and  oonstruot  hypothosos. 
Por  example,  basod  on  tho  forogoing  comments,  wo  would  say  that 
loss  of  UMXTSOC  is  basod  at  loast  partially  on  doollnlag 
evaluations  of  tho  oomaand  oliaato  as  wall  as  a  sonso  of  lost 
tlao  for  a  soolal  life*  Lot  ua  approximate  tho  foraor  by  ooapaay 
aoaa  ohanges  oa  Coaoornod  Leadership  and  tho  latter  by  tho 
changes  in  response  to  tho  ltoa  "X  have  enough  tlao  to  spend  with 
faaily  aoabors  aad  friends."  The  oorrelatlon  between  Unit  Soolal 
Cliaato  ohango  and  Coaoornod  Leadership  ohange  is  .87,  while  tho 
oorrelatlon  botween  Unit  Soolal  Cliaato  ohango  and  Tlao  for 
Soolal  Llfo  ohango  is  .52,  using  ooapany  aoan  ohanges  as  the  unit 
of  analysis.  Those  high  correlations  lend  credence  to  tho 
hypothesis  that  horizontal  cohesion  is  associated  with  leadership 
praotloes  and  perceptions. 

Pending  further  analysis  then,  we  will  oonolude  this  seotlon 
with  the  aossage  that  unless  soldiers  peroelve  genuine  interest 
and  conoorn  froa  their  loaders,  and  this  oonoern  and  interest  is 
sustained  over  tlao,  horizontal  bonding  will  diminish.  COHORT 
ooapanlea,  due  to  their  higher  level  of  horizontal  bonding  to 
begin  with,  appear  to  be  especially  vulnerable  in  this  regard. 
In-  addition,  the  horizontal  bonding  of  soldiers  la  leas  likely  to 
deteriorate  if  the  soldiers  feel  they  have  enough  personal  tlao 
to  esaape  froa  one  another  now  and  again.  In  particular,  if  the 
keeping  of  soldiers  :in  the  field  for  long  periods  of  down  tlae  is 
aisslon  essential,  that  Justlf ioatlon  has  not  yet  been 
internalized  by  the  soldiers  theaselves.  And  this,  of  course, 
can  be  related  back  to  leadership  quality  Itself. 


Plans  for  Puture  Analyses 

We  have  Just  suggested  that  aore  work  needs  to  be  done 
investigating  ohanges  in  horizontal  bonding  over  the  two 
iterations,  either  by  way  of  Colt  Social  Climate  or  some  refined 
version  of  it.  In  general,  the  scales  developed  in  the  first 
iteration  analysis,  though  still  reliable  in  the  seoond,  could 
use  some  fine-tuning  and  streamlining.  Certainly,  we  need  to  be 
more  parsimonious  in  the  number  of  soales  we  deem  to  be  important 
to  understanding  Army  group  ooheslon.  for  example,  though  Senior 
Command  Confidenoe  is  a  very  reliable  scale,  it  does  not  really 
mean  very  much  since  soldiers  often  write  in  the  margins,  whether 
they  respond  to  the  items  or  not,  that  .they  don't  know  who  their 
Corps  Commander  or  the  Army  Chiefs  of  Staff,  etc.  are  and  what 
effect  these  officers  have  on  then. 

At  a  minimum,  as  we  have  begun  to  do  here,  we  need  to  model 
facets  of  cohesion  with  respect  to  one  another,  instead  of 
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treating  than  as  simultaneous  outcomes  of  sone  structural 
variable,  be  it  COSORT,  type  of  oonbat  arms  unit,  or  something 
else.  COHORT  Itself  should  be  viewed  as  having  an  effect 
prlnarily  on  horizontal  bonding,  with  vertical  cohesion,  quality 
of  training,  etc.  noting  as  Independent  lnfluenoes  on  such 
bonding.  Horizontal  bonding  Itself  then  nay  be  theorized  to  have 
an  independent  effeot  on  other  group-related  perceptions,  e.g. 
oonpany  oonbat  confidence,  or  individual-related  perceptions, 
suoh  as  sense  of  pride.  These  kinds  of  aodels  would  definitely 
take  ua  in  the  right  direction  to  understanding  how  the  separate 
dimensions  of  what  we  have  broadly  referenced  as  ooheslon  are 
Interrelated. 

Given  the  inportanoe  of  a  stable  oore  of  personnel  in 
oonpany  group  life,  actual  turnover  rate  from  iteration  to 
Iteration  should  be  eonsidered  as  an  additional  variable  for 
statistical  control  in  analyzing  company  means.  For  the  sake  of 
comparison,  we  will  redo  some  analyses  only  with  individuals  we 
can  match  by  S3  AH  for  both  iterations.  In  addition,  more 
individual  level  analysis  will  be  carried  out  slnoe  it  is  only  at 
this  level  that  we  can  understand  fully  the  effects  of  length  of 
time  in  the  company  in  the  company  or  perceived  turnover  of 
personnel.  The  individual  level  also  remains  Important  for 
planned  variance  components  analyses,  e.g.  we  know  that  company 
Identification  aooounts  for  between  5  and  8  percent  and  battalion 
Identification  for  between  2  and  4  percent  of  the  total 
individual  variance  on  Unit  Social  Climate  from  iteration  to 
Iteration.  With  the  receipt  of  squad  and  platoon  identity 
information  for  the  third  iteration,  we  will  be  able  to  ascertain 
still  further  the  relative  importance  of  group  level  for 
explaining  variations  in  ooheslon  perception,  We  oan  then  break 
out  sore  meaningfully  the  relative  importance  of  perceptions 
regarding  the  different  levels  of  leadership. 

We  will  begin  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  soldiers' 
written  comments  and  develop  workable  categories  for  issues 
raised.  Theory  development  and  testing  will  oommenoe  in  earnest 
for  the  interaction  between  social  supports,  duty  stress, 
perceptions  of  Army  group  life,  and  psychological  well-being.  We 
are  preparing  for  the  analysis  of  the  third  iteration 
questionnaire  that  includes  new  items  on  bsttalion  rotation,  PCS, 
and  buddy  network  estimation  whlob  will  open  up  new  points  of 
interfaolng  with  the  qualitative  data  collection.  Finally,  we 
hope  to  begin  establishing  historical  norms  for  zoom  of  our 
survey  items  by  going  book  to  World  War  II  data  with  the  help  of 
Or.  Vllliam  Reeder,  formerly  of  the  Army  Research  Branoh  and  now 
professor  emeritus  from  Cornell  University.  We  Indeed  hsve  a 
formidable  research  agenda  before  us. 
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Unit  Social  Climate  Means  By  Line  Co, 
Classification  Within  Battalion  Type 
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TABLE  1 


RESPONSE  RATES  FOR  UNITS  PARTICIPATING  IN  FIRST  AND/OR 
SECOND  ITERATION  QUESTIONNAIRE  ADMINISTRATIONS 
(BASED  ON  HOtflSR  SUB VETED /NUMBER  ASSISTED  TO  COMP ANT) 


FUST  ITERATION 

SECOND  ITERATION 

ADMINISTRATION  DATES 

85MAI-85N0V 

85S0V-S6MAT 

OVERALL  RESPONSE  RATS 

76.6* 

(9016/11772) 

71.2* 

(8594/12065) 

COHORT  RATE 

78.1* 

C6121/7837) 

73-3* 

(6259/8535) 

NONCOHORT  RATS 

73.6* 

(2895/3935) 

66.2* 

(2335/3530) 

CONUS  RATE 

77-3*  ’ 
(6442/8330) 

68.9* 

(5004/7258) 

USAREUR  RATE 

74.8* 

(2574/3442) 

74.7* 

(3590/4807)  . 

N.B.  For  tho  first  iteration,  laforaatioa  ooooornlns 
aaalfnod  waa  aot  available  for  12  oospaalea  aad,  la  tho 
tho  aeooad  Iteration,  for  8  ooapaaioa. 


auabor 

aoao  of 


TABLE  2 


DEMOGRAPHIC  COMPARISONS  OP  RESPONDENTS  WHO  BELONG  TO  COMPANIES  INCLUDED 
IN  BOTH  TEE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  ITERATION  ADMINISTRATIONS 
(NUMBER  OF  MATCHING  COMPANIES*?!) 


FIRST  ITERATION 

SECOND  ITERATION 

RACIAL  BACEQROUND 

(8607) 

(7541) 

Whit* 

63. 3* 

62.85 

Black 

25.2 

24.7 

Mexican  American 

4.0 

3.9 

Puerto  Rican 

3.3 

3.4 

Other 

5.2 

5.2 

MARITAL  STATUS 

(8581) 

(7501) 

Not/Never  Married 

52.65 

48.25 

Presently  Married 

42.4 

48.4 

Separated  % 

2.1 

0.6 

Dlvorasd 

2.9 

2.8 

RESIDENCE  LOCATION 

(8356) 

17466) 

In  the  Barrack* 

58.25 

53.95 

On-Poet  Sou* lag 

12.1 

15.8 

Off-Post  Housing 

29.7 

30.3 

EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 

(863D 

(7547) 

Op  to  11  Tear* 

.  7.25 

6.25 

12  Ira./H.S.  Dlploaa 

63.6 

68.0 

Over  12  leara/Collego 

29.1 

25.8 

RANK 

(8669) 

(7505) 

Junior  Enlisted 

67.45 

65.25 

NCOS 

27.9 

29.4 

Officer* ' 

4.7 

5.4 

ACE 

(8435) 

(7374) 

Mean  (Tears) 

23.6 

24.0 

MONTHS  IN  CO HP ANT 

(8527) 

(6739) 

Mean 

11.4 

14.6 

(TOTAL  SAMPLE  N) 

(8719) 

(7593) 

N.B.  The  number  of  Tilid  caaea  for  aaoh  variable  1*  given  la 
parentheses  la  the  variable  labal  llaa.  Percentages  la  tbls  or 
subsequent  tables  lay  not  aum  to  1 00%  due  to  pounding  orror.  For 
the  aaoond  It  oration  questionnaire ,  6 bo  marital  atatua  category 
"not  aarrlod*  was  ohangod  to  *never  married.”  Also,  the 
educational  level  oatogorlaa  wore  ohangod  from  oaoa  doaignatlng 


ranges  of  yaars  to  on  as  incorporating  both  yaars  and 
dlploaa/dagraa  lavals.Hanlc  was  phrasad  in  taros  of  opsn-andad  pay 
gradas  in  tha  first  itaratioa  as  opposad  to  olosa-tndad  onas  in 
tha  saoond.  Tha  "aonths  in  ooapany"  varlabla  only  lnoludad  pay 
gradas-  Bi-28  and  01-03  for  tha  first  itaration,  but  in  addition 
lnoludad  no  aaobars  of  tha  battalion  staff  for  tha  saoond 
Itaration. 


TABLE  3 


DEFINITIONS  or  SCALES  PRBVIOOSII  DEVELOPED 
POE  THE.  OHS  FIELD  EVALUATION 

There  are  twelve  soalea  that  wart  developed  la  previous 
analyse*  of  first  iteration  data  that  we  oaa  replioate  for  the 
seoood  iteration.  Ve  briefly  lay  out  the  aeanlag  of  these  aoales 
below,  although  the  reader  should  go  bank  to  the  first  and  third 
UMS  Teohnloal  Seporta  for  inforaatioo  on  their  construction, 
itea-total  correlations,  and  other  statistioal’properties. 

1.  Coapany  Coabat  Confidence  (COMPCON):  Measures 
peroeptions  of  ooapany  ooabat  readiness,  level  of 
training,  and  quality  of  weapons  for  ooapany-lsvel 
personnel. 

2.  Senior  Coaaand  Confidence  (SENICON):  Measures 
aonfidenoe  in  the  tsotiosl  decisions  of  the  battalion 
ooaaander  on  up  to  the  Aray  Ceneral  Staff  for  all 
personnel. 

3.  Snail-Unit  Coaaand  Confidenoe  (UVITCON):  Measures 
ooabat  oonfidence  in  the  coapany  ooaaander  on  down  the 
leadership  ohaln  to  the  Individual  for  Si-Ets. 

t.  Conoerned  .Leadership  (CONLEAD):  Measures 
perosptlons  that  officers  and  NCOs  are  interested  in 
the  soldier's  welfare  and  feelings.  El-E*s  only. 

5.  Sense  of  Pride  (SENP31D):  Measures  the  individual's 
pride  in  the  Aray,  inoludlng  his  ooapany,  as  well  as 
sense  of  belonging  for  all  personnel. 

6.  Unit  Social  Cllaate  (UNZTSQC):  Measures  peroeptions 
of  trust,  closeness,  friendship,  and  reliance  aaong 
soldiers  aainly  at  the  coapany  level  for  Sl-Ehs. 

7.  Unit  Teaawork  (TEAM30C):  Measures  peroeptions  of 
cooperation  and  loyalty  between  soldiers  in  the  coapany 
and  their  NCOS  and  officers  for  all  personnel* 

8.  Ceneral  Veil-Being  (GWB),:  Measures  the  individual's 
perceived  leak  of  distress,  depression,  anxiety,  and 
presence  of  health,  energy,  and  sureness  of  self  for* 
all  personnel. 

9*  Aray  Satisfaction  (ARMT3AT}:  Measures  satisfaction 
with  Aray  pay,  benefits,  security,  way  of  life,  unit 
policies,  duty  hours,  sad  location  for  carried 
soldiers. 


10.  Lift  Satisfaction  (LIFB3AT):  Measures  satisfaction 
with  sarriage,  health,  neighborhood,  friendship*, 
standard  of  living,  and  aduoation  for  Berried  aoldiars. 

11.  Spouse  Support  (30C30P):  Haasures  paroaptiona  that 
soldier's  wife  oan  oount  on  neighbors,  friends,  Aray 
leaders  oragenoies  for  help.  For  aarrlad  soldiers 
llrlng  wit h|  their  wives. 

12.  Fayohologioal  Sense  of  Coaaunity  (COMSSK): 
Measures  lavolveaent  in  ooaaunity,  trust  in  community 
leaders,,  and  peroeption  that  community  would  band 
together  la  an  emergency.  For  aarrlad  soldiers  living 
with  their  wives. 


TABU  4 


REPEATED  MEASURES  ANAL ISIS  07  VARIANCE  70R  TWELVE  SUB VST  SCALES 
(EACH  KITH  91  MATCHED  PAIRS  07  COMPANY  MEANS) 

WITH  BETWEEN  COMPANY  EFFECTS  FOR  COHORT  STATUS,  UNIT  TYPE, 
ASSIGNMENT  LOCATION,  AND  LINE  COMPANY  STATUS 


SCALE* COMP CON  GRAND  MEAN  ITER 1*54.5 

• 

ITEB2*54.1 

NSUT*51  RNGB* 17-83 

BETWEEN  COMPANY  EFFECTS: 

F  VALUE 

COHO BT/nonCO SORT 

17.2*** 

Unit  Typ* 

5.7M* 

CONUS/CCONUS 

4.6» 

Lla#/Oth«r 

0.9 

WITHIN  COMPANY  EFFECTS: 

Tla# 

0.4 

Tla#  *C080RT/ nonCOHORT 

4.6» 

Tla#*Uoit  Typ# 

0.6 

Tlffl*  *C0NUS/0C0NU3 

7.6»* 

fla*»Ltn#''Oth#r 

0.8 

3CALE*3EMIC0N  GRAND  MEAN  XTERl«17.8 

ITER2#17.3 

SHUT* 15  RHQE.5-25 

BETWEEN  COMPANY  EPFECTS: 

F  VALUE 

COBORT/noaCOHORT 

6.7* 

Dolt  Typ# 

2.3* 

CONUS/OOONUS 

7.6** 

Lifl#/Otfa#r 

7.6** 

WITHIN  COMPANY  EFFECTS: 

Tim 

5.6* 

Tia**CGH08T/nonC0H0RT 

2.6 

Tla»*Unl6  Typ#- 

3.9M 

T1»*CQNU3/OCONUS 

3.6 

Tla##Llfl#f'Otli#r 

0.3 

*P<.05 

••K.Ol 

•••K.001 


SCALE* UNITCON 


(TABLE  4  Continued) 

(BUND  MEAN  ITBR1«36.9  ITER2-35.7 


NEUT*33  RNOE.11-35 


BETWEEN  COMP  ANT  EFFECTS:  F  VALUE 

COHORT/ oonCOHORT  37.9*** 

OalB  Typ*  3*^* 

OONU3/OCCNUS  1 .8 

Lla*/Otb*r  3*7 


WITHIN  COMPART  EFFECTS: 

Tla*  1.6 

Tia**COBORT/nonCOHORT  7.6” 

Tla**Unlt  Typ*  3.2* 

Tia*»CONU3/OOONC3  4.0* 

Tlfl**Lln*/Oth*r  0.0 


SCALZ*CONLEAD  GRAND  MEAN  ITER1*24.7 

ITER2*23.9  NEUT*27  RNOE*9-45 

BETWEEN  COMP ANT  EFFECTS: 

F  VALUE 

COSORT/nonCOHORT 

24.4»*» 

Unit  Typ* 

5.0*** 

CONUS/OOONUS 

4.7* 

Lla*/Oth*r 

0.3 

WITHIN  COMP ANT  EFFECTS: 

Tla* 

0.0 

Tlo**COHORT/  oonCOHORT 

9.4»* 

T1M*C0NUS/0C0NUS 

9.4** 

Tla**LLa*/OtB* 

0.0 

•P<.05 

•*P<.01 

t**p<.001 


A-fl 


CT1BLZ  4  Continued) 


3CALE*3ENPBID  GRAND  MEAN  ITO1.26.4  ITEH2«25.9  NEtJT«24  RNGZ.8-40 


BETWEEN  COMP ANT  EFFECTS:  F  VALUE 

COHORT/ no  nCOHORT  16.5*** 

Unit  Typo  9.0*** 

00NU3/0C0NU3  6.0» 

Lino/Othor  0.3 


WITHIN  COMP ANT  EFFECTS: 

Tiao  0.1 

Tiao* **C080RT/nooCOHORT  5.1* 

Tlao*Oalt  Typo  1.9 

Tiao*C0N0S/0C0NG3  3.* 

Tlao*Llno/Otbor  0.5 


3CALE-SNIT30C  GRAND  MEAN  XTER1a43.6  ITER2»4~.5  NEST«45  RNGE* 15-75 


BETWEEN  OOMP ANT  EFFECTS:  F  FALSE 

COHORT/nottCOHORT  54.**** 

Suit  Typo  7.8*** 

COBQS/OGONU3  2.0 

Lino/Othor  0.9 


WITHIN  COMPANT  EFFECTS: 


Tiao  0.5 
Tlao*COHOirr/  ooaCOHORT  8.9* 
Tlao*tJnit  Typo  2.1 
Tlao*C0NU3/0C0NU3  2.3 
Tlao*Lino/0tbor  0. 1 


*P<.05 

**P<  .01 

***P<,001 


(TABUS  A  Continued) 


SCAUUTSAMSOC  GRANS  MEAN  ITSR1«15.2  ITEM*  14.4  MEUT-15  RNOE*5-25 


BETWEEN  COMP  ANT  EFFECTS: 

F  VALUE 

COHORT/ oonCOHORT 

30.1*** 

Unit  Typo 

7.600# 

CQNU3/0C0NUS 

16. 6*** 

Line/Other 

1,1 

WITHIN  CO HP ANT  EFFECTS: 

Tint 

5.2* 

. Tla*»COHORT/nonCOHORT 

9.8** 

Tlao*Unlt  Typo 

4.0** 

Tl®e*CONU3/OCONU3 

4.4* 

Tlae*lin  •'Other 

0.4 

SCALSsGUB  GRAND  MEAN  ITER1*6l.3 

ITEM»64.2  NEUT.NA  RHGE.Q-110 

BETWEEN  COMP ANT  EFFECTS: 

F  VALUE 

GOHORT/nonCOHORT 

8.8** 

Unit  Typo 

19.2*** 

CONUS/OCONUS 

16.8*** 

Llno/Othor 

5.7* 

WITHIN  COMPANY  EFFECTS: 

Tine 

12. 4*** 

Tlae*C0H0RT/aonC080RT 

2.0 

Tlao*Unlt  Typo 

1.7 

Tlao*C0NUS/0C0NUS 

0.0 

Tine  •tine/Other 

0.5 

*P<.05 

••K.01 

•**P<.001 


A-10 


(TABLE  4  Continued) 


SCAUUARMISAT  GRAND  MEAN  XTER1«41.3  ITER2m4l.8  NSBT-42  RKCa.14-70 


BETWEEN  CO  HP  ANT  EFFECTS:  F  7  ALOE 

ooboxt/qoqcobort  n.i»« 
Onlt  Typ*  11.2*** 
GONUS/OOONOS  37.4««» 
Lin*/Otb*r  3.6 

WITHIN  COMP ANT  EFFECTS: 

TIM  5.5» 
Tia**COHORT/nonCOMRT  3.6 
Tla**U&ie  Typ*  3-3* 
Tia**CONOS/OCONU3  4.0* 
Ti***Lia^Oth*r  0.1 


SCALEaLIFESAT 


GRAND  MEAN  ITERU43.9 


ZTEX2»43.8  SECT* 36  SHOE* 12-60 


BETWEEN  COMP  ANT  EFFECTS:  F  7  ALOE 

OOBORT/noaCOHORT  0.2 

Unit  Typ*  12.2**« 

CONOS/OCONU3  18.7*** 

Lia*/0th*r  1 .0 


WITHIN  COMPANY  EFFECTS: 


Tia*  1.1 

Tla* •COHORT/ no nCOHORT  0.9 

Tla**tfolt  Typ*  1.2 

T1m*CONQS/OCONOS  3.3 

Tla**Lia^OttMr  .  0.0 


*P<.05 

••P<.01 

•••P<.001 


A-11 


(TABLE  4  Continued) 


SCALEsSOCSUP  OB AND  MEAN  ITSRU15.5  XISJ2*17.1  NEUT.15  RNOK*5-23- 


BETWEEN  COMP ANT  EFFECTS: 

F  VALUE 

COBQET/nonCOHORT 

3.7 

Salt  Typa 

0.9 

C0NU3/0C0NUS 

0.2 

Lina/Othor 

0.2 

WITHIN  COMPANY  EFFECTS: 

Tiaa 

5.3* 

Tia**C0B0RT/nonC080RT 

2.7 

Tiaa •Unit  Typa 

3.a« 

Tiaa*COMOS/OCONUS  , 

0.4 

Tiae*Liaa'Othar 

4.5* 

SCALE*COMSEN  GRAND  MEAN  ITERU14.ll 

ITER2-14.6  HEUT*15  RHOE*5-25 

BETWEEN  COMPANY  EFFECTS: 

F  VALUE 

COBORT/nonCOBORT 

0.7 

Unit  Typa 

3.7** 

CONOS/OCONUS 

0.1 

Line/Other 

0.0 

WITHIN  COMPANY  EFFECTS: 

Tiaa 

4.9* 

Tiaa’COBORT/nonCQBORT 

5.0* 

Tiaa*Unit  Typa 

1.4 

Tlaa*CONUS/OCONTJ3 

4.4* 

Tlao*Line/Otbar 

3.0 

•P4..05 

•*P<.01 

***K.OOl 


N.B.  Dsgraea  of  freedoa  art  (1,83)  for  all  offsets  axoapt  for 
Bait  Typa  and  tha  tataraotioo  of  Halt  Type  aad  Tiaa  whore 
df*(4,83).  Halt  Typa  larals  ineluda  Msehaaized  Infantry,  Light 
lafaatry,  Airborne  Infantry,  Araor,  and  FisLd  Artillery. 
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0B-ZB1  11  November  1988 

MEMORANDUM  FOR  COLONEL  HENDERSON,  ARI 
DOCTOR  MARLOW,  WRA1R 
LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  AO AMS,  ODCSPER 
SUBJECT:  Comparative  Wartime  Replacement  Systems 


1.  Purpose:  To  summarize  the  attached  manuscript,  "Comparative  Wartime 
Replacement  Systems." 

2.  Introduction: 

a.  The  US  A  my  has  won  each  conflict  It  fought.  8ut,  each  time,  the 
things  that  were  not  done  well  beeame  the  focus  of  Tatar  studies.  Oesplte  Its 
victories,  one  key  area  In  which  the  US  Army  has  never  done  welT  has  been  the 
provision  of  replacement  personnel  to  combat  units. 

b.  After  each  American  conflict,  the  question  of  personnel  repTacament 
received  serious  study,  For  example,  years  of  Congressional  hearings  followed 
the  Civil  War  and  extensive  studies  such  as  the  report  of  the  Replacement  Board 
were  conducted  after  the  Second  World  War.  Further  efforts  were  done  after  the 

.  Korean  and  Vietnam  Wars. 

c.  In  each  case,  post-war  studies  were  critical  and  found  serious 
shortcomings  in  replacement  procedures.  However,  victory  each  time  obscured 
the  urgency  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned.  For  this  and  other  reasons, 
substantive  Improvement  has  never  been  made.  The  attached  manuscript 
represents  one  more  attempt  to  focus  on  a  serious  problem  that  has  wide- 
reaching  Implications. 

3.  Methodology  and  Scoot: 

a.  Using  a  case  study  approach,  the  paper  examines  personnel  replacement 
during  high-intensity  combat  because  an  effective  replacement  system  Is  one 
thet  can  transition  from  peacetime  operations  to  support  large-scale 
mobilization  and  then  sustain  heavy  casualties  over  a  prolonged  period.  If  a 
system  can  meet  these  demands.  It  can  support  low-intensity  conflicts. 

b.  Replacement  systems  exist  to  sustain  unit  combat  power.  As  defined  by 
the  new  version  of  FM  100-5,  combat  power  depends  on  key  Ingredients  of 
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maneuver,  firepower,  protaction,  and  leadership.  However,  the  currant 
definition  of  combat  powar  omits  the  key  Ingredient  of  unit  cohesion  end  It  Is 
through  this  foetor  that  replacement  systems  support  combat  power. 

c.  Cohesion  Is  best  examined  through  primary  and  secondary  groups. 

Primary  groups  range  from  crew  through  platoons  they  fight  the  battle  and  do  so 
best  when  their  members  are  closely  bonded  to  each  other.  Attention  Is 

paid  today  to  the  Importance  of  primary-group  bonding.  However,  the  Army  sees 
the  problem  largely  as  one  of  leadership  and  Is  Just  beginning  to  examine  the 
secondary  groups'  role. 

d.  Secondary  groups  support  leadership  efforts  by  linking  primary  groups 
structurally  to  Institutional  goals  and  there  are  key  differences  In  how  the 
secondary  group  Is  defined.  Whereas  Americans  noted  the  Army  Itself  or  the 
nat1on*at-Targe  as  being  the  secondary  group,  8r1t1sh  and  Canadian  analysts 
focused  on  the  secondary  group  roles  of  companies,  battel 1ons\  and  regiments. 
This  emphasis  provides  direct.  Institutional  linkage  between  the  nation/army 
and  the  primary  group  and  It  greatly  eases  the  role  of  leadership. 

e.  The  study  covers  ISO  years  from  1796  through  1945  —  the  French 
RevoTutfonary/Napoleontc  Wars  to  the  Second  World  War.  This  Is  when  major 
conflicts  occurred  and  It  Is  long  enough  to  provide  historical  perspective. 

The  study  Is  limited  to  Infantry  replacement  because  this  Is  common  and  the 
ability  to  provide  large  quantities  of  Infantrymen  has  always  been  the  most 
difficult  problem.  / 

f.  The  study  examined  the  American  experience  In  the  CIvlT  War,  the  First 
•  World  War,  and  the  Second  World  War.  This  had  already  been  done  but,  limited 

to  American  efforts,  earlier  studies  focused  on  details  rather  than  on 
fondamental  principles.  To  examine  such  principles,  this  study  Included 
selected  foreign  experiences  such  as: 

1)  French  efforts  In  the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  the  First  World  War. 

Z )  British  experiences  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  the  First  World 
War,  and  the  Second  World  War. 

3)  German  efforts  during  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars. 

4}  The  Japanese  experience  during  the  Second  World  War. 

g.  Significant  differences  In  philosophy,  structure,  and  articulation 
emerged  between  the  American  replacement  system  and  Its  foreign  counterparts  by 
the  beginning  of  the  Second  World  War. 
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t.  Jhj  Nineteenth  Cantury: 

a.  Nineteenth  ctntury  replacamant  tystams  were  designed  to  support 
maneuver  or  mobile  warfare.  Tactical  organization  was  fiextble;  as  units 
declined  In  strength*  they  ware  contained  with  Ilka  units  to  form  maneuver 
formations  of  the  •right*  sin.  For  example*  Napoleonic  regiments  fought  with 
3-4  battalions.  But  If  the  regiment  contained  only  enough  men  to  fill  2 
battatlons.  It  was  combined,  with  another  to  fora  a  4-battaiton  "denrf-brlgade* 
that  maneuvered  as  If  It  were  one  regiment.  However*  each  rump  regiment 
retained  Its  own  leadership.  Identity,  and  cohesion.  Similarly,  Union  brigades 
during  the  Civil  War  contained  between  3  and  13  regiments  based  on  the  sizes  of 
the  Individual  units. 

b.  Tactical  units  developed  eombat  power  by  emphasizing  primary  group 
bonding  based  gfl  secondary  group  cohesion.  Unit  size  was  not  deemed  critical 
to  combat  power  —  what  mattered  was  unit  cohesion.  The  philosophic  emphasis 
was  on  man  as  a  member  of  a  community  rather  than  on  man  as  an  Individual. 

c.  Men  were  provided  to  combat  units  only  at  the  entry  level  and  regiments 
fbund  specialists  and  NCOs  from  their  ranks.  Rarely  were  men  brought  from 
outside  the  unit  family  to  lead  primary  groups.  Also,  as  trained  Infantrymen, 
specialists  could  be  used  as  such  when  required. 

d.  Replacement  was  decentralized.  Except  In  the  American  case,  each 
regiment  was  supported  by  an  organic  depot  at  home.  Here  recruits  were 
enlisted  or  conscripted  —  usually  from  tha  dtpot's  region  —  and  here  they 
were  gfven  basic  training  by  members  of  the  regiment.  This  focused  es  ouch  on 

*  regimental  socialization  as  It  did  on  military  skills.  Replacements  then  were 
shipped  forward  In  drafts  of  varying  size  under  regimental  leadership  —  Men 
never  moved  as  Individuals.  Once  In  the  field,  the  replacement1*  prior 
membership  In  the  regimental  fiolTy  gave  him  familiarity  and  enabled  his 
acceptance  by  veterans  as  a  "younger  brother.* 

e.  In  the  field,  unit  strength  was  the  colonel's  responsibility  —  lust  as 
was  unit  training.  Colonels  dealt  directly  with  their  depots  and  left  generals 
and  their  staffs  to  concentrate  on  operational  natters. 

5.  Thf  TWntleth  Century? 

a.  The  First  World  War  was  pivotal  In  American  replacement  development. 

The  objective  then  was  not  to  ereata  combat-effective  units  but  quickly  to 
moblttze  and  fleTd  a  huge  force  to  give  President  Wilson  the  elout  to  dictate 
the  peace.  Supporting  a  snail ,  readiness-based  Regular  Army,  peacatlme 
replacement  aachlnary  was  clearly  Inadequate  so  new  procedures  had*  to  be 
devised.  Several  factors  dictated  the  course  of  development: 
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